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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


+> -— 
7 E have dealt elsewhere with the rumours prevalent this 
week of serious friction between Japan and the 
United States, and need only say here that though we hold 
that there is cause for grave anxiety for the future in regard 
to what we may term the problem of the Pacific, there is no 
reason to suppose that either of the Powers concerned is 
anxious to do anything but maintain the peace, or that their 
present relations are anything but friendly. This can hardly 
be otherwise when it is notorious that the Washington 
Government do not sympathise with the unjust and anarchic 
action taken towards Japanese residents in San Francisco, 
and are doing all they can within the Constitution to bring 
not merely the San Francisco mob, but the State authorities, 
to a better state of mind. Further, we do not doubt that 
public opinion in America supports the national Gove rnment, 
and that throughout the country the best and most influential 
people in all classes are indignant at what has taken place in 
San Francisco. 








In spite of what we have just said, it cannot be denied that 
if the Japanese were inclined—though we do not think this is 
the case—to press their view with inexorable logic, the posi- 
tion would be a most critical one. At any moment the 
Japanese might put this dilemma to the Government at 
Washington :—“ You admit that our ‘nationals’ have not 
been justly treated. Therefore you must, as the sovereign 
Power, provide redress. If you say that under your Constitu- 
tion you have no ability to do this, then your alleged 
sovereignty is not a true sovereignty, and we must deal 
directly with those who do possess the sovereign rights in the 
locality where we have suffered wrong.” In other words, the 
Japanese might insist that America cannot play “ hunt-the- 
slipper” with the question of sovereignty, and, as it were, 
answer that she does not know where in her Constitution full 
and effective sovereignty resides. Happily, we feel convinced 
that the Japanese have no desire to press their dialectical and 
logical advantage in this respect. There remains, however, 
the danger that some accidental ovcurrence at San Francisco, 
such, for example, as the lynching of a Japanese—an event 
which, though we trust most unlikely, is not absolutely im- 
possible—might inflame the situation beyond endurance. 

The Times of Thursday publishes an account of some 
seditious meetings held in Calcutta after the publishing of 
Mr. Morley’s Budget speech. The chief speaker was Mr. 
Bepin Chandra Pal. There was no denying the fact, he said, 
that the physical strength of the people was increasing day by 
day, and this was a consequence of the oppression they had 
suffered at the hands of the Feringhees (the British). The 





reforms offered by Mr. Morley were “ baby-comforters.” The 
people recognised that the Feringhees were now unable to 
govern them. The Feringhees were afraid, but they were 
fools to think that they could check the popular forces at 
the point of the bayonet. The people would not give up 
their volunteer bands nor their akharas (drill-schools). In 
another speech Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal declared that organi- 
sations were being formed to enable the people to do without 
the Courts of Justice, the police, and other State institutions. 
The special correspondent of the Times, telegraphing from 
Murree, says that there is widespread apprehension among 
Europeans that the Government will introduce some com- 
promise into the trial of the rioters at Rawal Pindi. We 
cannot ourselves think that Mr. Morley, having decided on 
the drastic, but absolutely necessary, course he has taken, will 
stultify its effect in this way. He certainly counted the cost 
before he began. 


On Monday the military steerable balloon ‘ La Patrie * made 
a very succcessful flight over Paris, travelling, according to 
the Daily Mail, at a speed of thirty-one miles an hour with 
the wind and at eighteen miles an hour against it. A French 
steerable balloon has been in continual use on the Franco- 
German frontier for nearly two years without any serious 
mishap and with very satisfactory results. But it is now 
stated that the French Government are about to build a fleet 
of twenty of these airships; and certainly when a dirigeable 
can mancuvre over Paris with as much precision as ‘La 
Patrie’ displayed on Monday, it is time for every one in the 
streets below to realise that it is a perfectly practical 
instrument of warfare. 


On Tuesday the King, accompanied by the Queen and 
Princess Victoria, laid the foundation-stone of the new 
buildings of the North Wales University College at Bangor, 
and had an enthusiastic reception. Their Majesties then 
crossed to Ireland on board the Royal yacht, and arrived in 
Dublin on Wednesday. This is the King’s tenth visit to 
Ireland. The Dublin correspondent of the Zimes says that 
his Majesty has never had so demonstrative a welcome. 
After visiting the Exhibition, the King and Queen were 
present at a garden party at the Viceregal Lodge. On 
Thursday they attended a race-meeting at Leopardstown, 
and on Friday left Kingstown Harbour for Cardiff. The 
King’s message to the Irish people issued on Thursday was 
characterised by his Majesty’s memorable gifts of tact, good 
sense, and good feeling. Considering the highly critical 
nature of the British public, and the minute inspection to 
which Royal messages are necessarily and rightly exposed, the 
way in which the King’s public utterances invariably strike 
the right note and avoid anything in the shape of just censure 
is not a little remarkable. The King’s instinct for saying the 
right thing in the right way at the right time never deserts 
him. 


The House of Lords on Monday went into Committee on the 
Army Bill. The debate was in many ways confused and con- 
fusing, but we must endeavour to make one or two points 
clear. The Government wisely, as we think, yielded to the 
Duke of Northumberland’s demand that the position of the 
Lord-Lieutenant as President of the County Association should 
be more completely defined, and that care should be taken that 
the Army Council should not appoint a Chairman who might 
seem undesirable to the Association. As we understand, the 
Association will appoint the Chairman, subject to the approval 
of the Army Council,—that is, the Army Council will be 
able to intervene if a really bad appointment were to be made. 
Later, the question of the Militia was discussed, when the 
Duke of Bedford moved to eliminate the Militia from the 
Territorial Force. 
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This drew from Lord Portsmouth an assurance that the 
military authorities were anxious to do all they could to meet 
the wishes of the Militia. The Government “would under- 
take as far as possible, subject, of course, to the supreme 
necessities of war, Whén the men of the 3rd and 4th 
Battalions were ordered abroad on active service, that their 
own officers should go with them.” They would also undertake 
that of the officers below the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the 3rd and 4th Battalions, not more than one-half in each 
rank should be Regular officers. Ultimately the Duke of 
Bedford’s amendment was agreed to. We devoutly trust 
that in the end Mr. Haldane will allow the Militia to take 
the shape suggested in the Duke of Bedford’s speech, and in 
the Memorandum drawn up by the Militia officers last year 
but only published on Tuesday. The essential thing is that 
the Militia should remain a distinct force. If that is granted, 
the uses to which it is to be put determined on in the year 
1907 are comparatively of minor importance. If they are not 
based on sound sense they can be altered; but nothing will 
bring the Militia back to life if once it is killed. 


The discussion on the Militia was followed by a debate on 
the Yeomanry, in which the Yeomanry officers urged strongly 
upon the Government the importance of maintaining the pay 
of the troopers. Lord Roberts and Lord Midleton dwelt 
upon the very great danger of doing anything which might 
injure a force that had proved so useful and satisfactory as 
the Yeomanry. In thé end Lord Crewe declared that the 
Government had an open mind, and that he would consult 
Mr. Haldane to see how far it was possible to meet the views 
of the Yeomanry. We sincerely trust that this means that 
the Government will give way on this point. At the same 
time, we agree with Lord Lansdowne that the House of Lords 
ought not to take upon itself the responsibility of pressing 
Lord Scarbrough’s amendment on which the discussion took 
place, and which would have exempted the Yeomanry 
from the operation of the Bill. If the Opposition had 
been responsible for the Bill, no doubt they would have 
treated the Yeomanry in a different manner, but since the 
Government was responsible, and it was an essential part of 
the Government's scheme that the Yeomanry should remain 
in the Territorial Army, he could not feel justified in 
advising Lord Scarbrough to insist on his amendment. In 
other words, the Whole question of carrying on the national 
Army is so important, and the risks of producing chaos so 
great, that those responsible for the Parliamentary opposition 
cannot push matters to extremes. Even dangerous compro- 
mises may in certain cases be better than mere negations. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Evicted 
Tenants Bill was read a second time after a heated debate. 
Mr. Moore, the Unionist Member for North Armagh, pro- 
tested strongly against the compulsory powers in the Bill. 
All the bond-fide cases could be disposed of by voluntary 
methods. He believed that the figures given of the 
number of tenants to be dealt with were grossly 
exaggerated. Mr. Russell, the new Vice-President of the 
Department of Agriculture, who succeeded Sir Horace 
Plunkett, in defending the Bill, declared that compulsion 
was necessary. Compulsion must now be applied against 
the planters, those soldiers in the fight many of whom went 
into it to see what they could get out of it. That may 
be true, but Mr. Russell must not forget that his words will 
equally apply to many of the evicted tenants. Without 
question, in a very great number of cases they forced the 
landlords to evict them because they wanted to see what they 
could get out of it. Mr. Long declared that Mr. Russell had 
completely failed to justify such an extraordinary measure as 
that before the House. After Mr. Redmond had uttered the 
usual conventional warning as to what would happen if 
the Bill did not pass, Mr. Birrell wound up the debate in a 
speech in which he declared that to place evicted tenants in 
new holdings eighty thousand acres would be necessary. 
Some eight thousand claims had been sent in, and the Com- 
mission estimated that about two thousand of these deserved 
attention. The second reading of the Bill was carried by a 
majority of 217 (315—98). 


We are naturally sympathetic towards anything which will 
extinguish, not merely the land war as it still exists in Ireland, 
but also towards anything which will serve to put out the last 





embers of the Land League conflict. But though we would 
streteh a good many points to accomplish these results, we 
catinot say that we agree with those who seem to think that 
an Irish evicted tenant must uecessarily be an object for 
State help. It is impossible to forget that the majority of the 
present evicted tenants were men who could have paid their 
rent perfectly well, and who had the whole tremendous 
machinery of the various Land Acts to protect them from 
any possibility of oppression on the part of the landlord. In 
most casés they refused to pay, and forced the landlord to ube 
—always unwillingly—the last and extremely expensive instru. 
ment of eviction as an act of political warfare. They were 
assured that their political leaders would see that they did not 
suffer, but rather would gain, by their heroic action. It is 
very difficult to see any reason why such persons should not 
pay the penalty for breaking the law, as he certainly breaks 
it who could carry out a contract but refuses to doso. But 
though we find these strong objections to the Bill, we do 
not suppose that there is any chance of its being defeated or 
materially altered in the House of Commons. That it will 
turn out in the end a very expensive measure to the British 
taxpayer we have no doubt. But this enforces the arguments 
against it. In our opinion, whatever money can be spared 
for Ireland at the present moment should be devoted to 
making the Land Purchase Act work smoothly and rapidly, 
That is the point upon which to concentrate our efforts. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Harold Cox 
moved that from October Ist the Sugar-duties imposed by the 
Finance Act of 1901 be reduced by one-half. The retention 
of war taxation could no longer be justified, and he refused to 
aecept the common explanation that the maintenance of the 
Sugar-tax at its present level was a necessary provision for 
old-age pensions. The Sugar-tax was most vicious, sugar 
being a valuable food, and the raw material of several im- 
portant industries. No true Free-trader ought to tolerate it 
any longer. How could it be right to tax sugar if a Corn-tax 
was wrong? ‘T’he Chancellor of the Exchequer sardonically 
asked the Opposition whether they really intended to vote for 
the remission of a tax which Sir Michael Hicks Beach intro- 
duced to broaden the basis of taxation. He agreed, however, 
that the Sugar-tax was oppressive and wrong in principle, 
and the Government proposed to get rid of it as soon as 
possible. But the moment had not yet arrived. The revenue 
could not suddenly be reduced by a million and a half. That 
would cause a deficit, and the whole scheme of the Budget 
would be ruined. Before abolishing the tax some arrange- 
ment must be made for filling the gap. 


The debate which followed was remarkable for the anxiety 
of Liberal Members to avoid any appearance of disloyalty 
to their pledges, while supporting the Government. Some, 
however, stated that their pledges must take precedence even 
over the convenience of the Government. The Nationalists 
announced that they should vote against the Government, and 
so did the Independent Labour group, on whose behalf 
Mr. Snowden declared that old-age pensions were no excuse 
for the Sugar-tax, and that the Budget had caused the defeat 
of the Liberal candidate at Jarrow. The Government Whips 
were uneasy about the results of the division, but in the end 
the Government had a majority of 137. For ourselves, we 
have only to say that we do not see how, in existing cireum- 
stances, the Government can raise money less objectionably 
than by the Sugar-tax,—though we understand, and in a sense 
sympathise with, Mr. Cox's desire to make old-age pensions 
impossible by cutting away one of the supports on which they 
would have to rest. All indirect taxation is objectionable 
because it is expensive to collect and because it is impossible 
to make it fall in true proportion to the ability to pay of those 
who contribute. Since, however, it is useless to suppose that 
we can get on without indirect taxation, it is essential to 
impose such taxation by duties the whole product of which 
will go to the Treasury. The duty on sugar fulfils this 
condition. Mr. Asquith was, we think, very rash in holding 
out hopes of getting rid of it. We cannot leave the debate 
without recording our deep regret at the sudden death in the 
House on the same day of Sir Alfred Billson, the Liberal 
Member for North-West Staffordshire. 


The Board of Trade Returns for the six months ending on 
June 30th show that our commercial prosperity is greater 
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than ever. The total imports amounted to £328,365,300, as 
compared with £300,549,553 in the first half-year of 1906, and 
the total exports were £257,866,725, as compared with 
£225,012,398. And it is to be remembered that 1906 was 
itself a “record” year. One extremely encouraging point is 
the great increase in the importation of raw materials. The 
total imports were £131,966,654, as compared with £105,237,607 
in 1906. ‘This is an increase of nearly £27,000,000. It is half 
accounted for by the continued prosperity of the cotton trade. 
We note that the value of the export trade in motor-cars has 
risen from £304,108 in the first half of 1906 to £583,706. Yet 
we used to be assured that the motor industry could not 
possibly grow and flourish in this country unless it received 
the fostering care of a tariff. 


The annual dinner of the Unionist Free-Trade Club was 
held in London on Tuesday night. Lord Hugh Cecil, in pro- 
posing the toast of the club, dwelt upon the significant fact 
that in its opposition to Home-rule and Protection the club 
“could not only reckon great numbers, but persons of the 
highest political influence and distinction, as being sym- 
pathetic with them in those two great objects.” Among the 
Liberals they would certainly find a sympathiser in Lord 
Rosebery, “and it might be approved by Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. Haldane.” On the other side of the club's activity, 
“they certainly might boast that they had the sympathy of 
their leader Mr. Balfour in opposing Protection, and in resist- 
ing that innovation into the fiscal system which at present 
existed.” It was not sufficiently recognised how important a 
circumstance in political affairs it was that Mr. Balfour 
maintained his opposition to Protection and his adhesion to 
Free-trade. “The situation of the Unionist Party could not 
but be profoundly modified by the circumstance that the 
leader of the party had never adopted—and indeed had 
expressly disclaimed—the propaganda which, nevertheless, 
the Tariff Reform League constantly put forward as being 
the only orthodox Unionist opinion.” They had, declared 
Lord Hugh Cecil, similar encouragement from the opinions 
which he imagined were entertained by the Unionist states- 
man who, of the younger men, stood next to Mr. Balfour,— 
Lord Curzon. 


The chairman, Mr. Arthur Elliot, who gave the toast of the 
Houses of Parliament, observed, in regard to Lord Hugh 
Cecil's astonishing statement as to Mr. Balfour, that if “ Lord 
Hugh would nominate him as a member of the club, nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than to second the nomina- 
tion.” After a speech from a member of the club who pointed 
out the irreparable damage which must be done to the Free- 
trade cause if the Liberal Party insisted on establishing old- 
age pensions, owing to the impossibility of raising the funds 
required for such pensions without recourse to a general tariff, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh defended the House of Lords from 
the attack of the Prime Minister. His speech concluded with 
a most able and luminous analysis of the Blue-book contain- 
ing the Report of the Imperial Conference. Lord Balfour 
showed once again that though he remains the staunchest and 
most loyal of Conservatives, there is no man who has a firmer 
hold on Free-trade principles, or who is more determined to 
maintain those principles, be the hostility he may thereby 
awaken never so bitter. 


In regard to Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech, we can only 
say how greatly pleased we should be could we persuade 
ourselves that his view of Mr. Balfour’s position is the 
true one. We can fully understand the Chamberlainites 
being deeply chagrined at Mr. Balfour's attitude towards 
their cause, and we that a chief who thus 
gives them such ample ground for want of confidence in his 
fiscal views cannot well be called a Tariff Reformer. At the 
same time, something more is wanted to give Mr. Balfour the 
right to be called a Free-trader. It will be curious to see 
whether Mr. Balfour repudiates, asthe Morning Post demands 
that he should, his cousin’s description of his attitude towards 
Free-trade. If he does not, it is difficult to see how the Tariff 
Reformers can continue to acquiesce in his leadership. In 
spite of this, we venture to predict that there will be no 
real repudiation by Mr. Balfour of Lord Hugh's allegations, 
and further, that the Tariff Reformers, though so sorely | 
tried, will not dare to send Mr. Balfour an ultimatum or to 
renounce their allegiance. It is au uncanny situation. j 
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It is with very deep regret that we record the sudden 
death oh Sunday last of Sir Spencer Walpole, a regret 
which is personal as well as public, for Sir Spencer 
Walpole was one of the ablest and most valued con- 
tributors to the literary columns of the Spectator. It 
is, indeed, not too much to say that he was among 
the very best of contemporary reviewers. Though, as 
a rule, we think it extremely important to maintain the 
anonymity in literary criticism, it may interest readers to 
know that our review of the Life of Sir James Graham 
was from the pen of Sir Spencer Walpole. Though Sir 
Spencer Walpole’s public life was long and useful, and 
though he held many offices of importance, ending up with 
the Secretaryship of the Post Office, it is difficult not to 
feel that he never attained positions quite worthy of his 
high character and very great ability. He was certainly 
fully worthy of Cabinet office had his career been a political 
instead of an official one. Sir Spencer Walpole’s chief con- 
tribution to literature was his “ Modern History.” That is 
a work which it is difficult to praise too highly. Not only 
is it most valuable as a book of reference owing to its fulness 
and minute accuracy, but it is remarkable also for its clearness 
and dignity of style.and its sane and wise judgments on 
political events. Sir Spencer was essentially a just man and 
ausane man. He was full of kindly human feeling. 


The annual Spectator rifle competition, decided at Bisley on 
Thursday, resulted in a team from the Cambridge University 
Rifle Club winning the first prize of five rifles, with a total 
score of 326. The second prize of two rifles was won by the 
R.M.A. Club with a score of 312, and the third prize of one 
rifle by the rifle club of H.M.S. ‘ Excellent’ with a score of 
311. We tender our heartiest congratulations to the three 


| winning clubs. We may remind our readers that the members 


of the competing teams must all be tyros,—that is, men who 
have never before been winners in a competition at Bisley, 
and who belong to rifle clubs affiliated to the National Rifle 
Association. The firing conditions are: teams of five, seven 
shots per man at two hundred and five hundred yards. 


On Friday week the centenary of the birth of Garibaldi 
was celebrated in London. Among those who took part in 
the ceremonies were many who remembered the wonderful 
scenes of enthusiasm in 1864 when Garibaldi was hailed here 
as the liberator of Italy. The very presence of the man who 
had awakened his country to the love of freedom, and the 
willingness to fight for it, after nearly three hundred years 
of ignoble subjugation, was almost as great an inspiration 
to England as to Italy. The principal event of Friday week 
was a meeting at Stafford House, where Garibaldi was enter- 
tained by the late Duke of Sutherland in 1864, The pro- 
cession which murched to the meeting with banners bore a 
tattered Garibaldian standard, and a few of the men wore 
the famous red shirt. Among those present who had actually 
been Garibaldi’s comrades in the field about twelve were 


Englishmen. Lord Crewe in an eloquent speech paid a fine 


tribute not only to Garibaldi, but to the other great 
liberators, Cavour, Mazzini, and Victor Emmanuel. Another 


speaker was Mr. George Trevelyan, Garibaldi’s latest and 
best biographer. ‘The story of Garibaldi’s life, as he well 
said, “ was an ever-enduring protest against the acceptance 
by men of the intolerable as the inevitable.” 

The centenary of Mill Hill School was celebrated on Friday 
week, when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman delivered a 
speech. He recalled the origin of the school, which was 
founded as a protest against an injurious monopoly of which 
only a few traces remained. People were so accustomed now 
to the freedom from religious tests at the Universities that 
they sometimes forgot how recently this had been secured. 
He himself had been in the House of Commons some years 
before Nonconformists could take degrees. In the rest of 
his speech the Prime Minister insisted upon the value of 
independent thinking. What was wanted was the desire and 


| ability to form judgments of one’s own, always with due regard 


for the authority of wiser persons. This frame of mind was 


true Protestantism. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} 


r cent. ~ 25th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 84}—on 


riday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


8 
JAPAN, AMERICA, AND THE ANGLO-SAXON 
WORLD. 

HERE has been a good deal of uneasiness during the 
past week in regard to the relations between Japan 
and America, caused by the news that an American fleet 
has been ordered to proceed to the Pacific,—a fleet com- 
posed of practically all America’s fighting ships. The 
anxiety thus created, although it was at once explained 
officially that the resolve to send the fleet to the Pacific 
was an old one, and dictated rather by considerations of 
naval training than of international policy, was maintained 
by a very alarmist communication sent by the special 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph at the Hague 
Conference. It was there alleged that diplomatic Notes 
of a grave character had been passing between the two 
Governments, and that their relations were rapidly 
drifting to an impasse. This pessimistic forecast, how- 
ever, has also been contradicted, and it has been semi- 
officially stated that there is nothing in the negotiations 
that have been proceeding between the two Governments 
which can at all warrant the conclusions set out in the 

Daily Telegraph. 

Careful consideration of the situation as a_ whole, 
enforced by information from trustworthy sources, hus 
led us to the conclusion that matters are at the 
moment by no means so serious as has-been repre- 
sented. There is, we feel convinced, no immediate 
danger of hostilities. Both Governments are absolutely 
determined to avoid war. Neither will in the exist- 
ing circumstances strike till it has been struck, and 
neither means to be the first to strike. That being so, we 
are, we believe, amply justified in dismissing the notion of 
war as at the present moment wholly incredible. But though 
there is no present risk, we must reluctantly admit that the 
situation, considered not as regards the present but the 
future, contains many elements of anxiety. ‘Those who look 
forward to a conflict at some time or other caused by the 
determination of the Japanese to press, and the determina- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon oversea, both in America and in 
Australia and New Zealand, to resist, the claim of the 
Japanese to enter and to help to develop territories bordering 


special occupation, can, unfortunately, not be described as 
mere Visionaries or dreamers. ‘The hard, practical facts of 
the case are with the pessimists. We may sum up the 
situation, indeed, by saying that though things at present 
are not nearly as bad as “ the man in the street” supposes, 
the future outlook, though not necessarily a near future, is 
probably a good deal worse than he imagines. 

We find ourselves in agreement with the leading article 
in the Daily Telegraph of Wednesday, which dwells upon 
the indisputable fact that the people of Australia and 
New Zealand are determined to “keep their several 
countries to themselves, and to receive only the immigrants 
they can assimilate,” and “are prepared to make any 
sacrifice” to maintain this principle. As the Daily 
Telegraph goes on, “they have been infinitely wiser, 
calmer, and more decent in their procedure than California 
has been, but to their determination, as we have described 
it, it is well known that there are no limits whatever.” 
This view is strongly supported by a very striking 
letter from an Australian which we publish in another 
column. We may dislike this view, and we may wish that 
it were possible that the Britons oversea would be willing 
to count the Japanese as white men, and to consider them 
as fit to be assimilated into their communities. Whether 
we like it or not, however, we have got to admit the fact 
that the opinion we have just suggested is not held, and 
in all human probability never will be held, by the 
inhabitants of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, or 
the Pacific provinces of Canada. The inhabitants of these 
communities realise, in view of the immense capacities of 
the Japanese for emigration, that if they were once to 
allow the Japanese full and free rights of access and 
occupation, they would be obliged to look forward in the 
future to a mixed European and Japanese polity, and to 
abandon their ideal of a white Anglo-Saxon self-governing 
State. Much as we respect the Japanese, much as 
we detest the usual phenomena of racial and colour 
prejudice, strongly as we condemn and sternly as we 





would punish the monstrous outrages which have occasion. 
ally been committed by the white man on the yellow man, 
we are bound to say that in the last resort we cannot 
wonder that the self-governing English-speaking com. 
munities of the Empire are determined to remain white 
men’s countries, with all that that involves, and will not 
run the risk of letting the land they live in and the land 
they love be made the ground for an experiment which has 
never before been tried in history,—the experiment of a 
community of mixed European and Asiatic blood, founded 
on a mixture of the social, religious, and moral ideals of 
the two continents. 

People sometimes talk as if it were possible to segre- 
gate the Asiatic and the European, and to let each 
live his own life side by side without jealousy or 
interference. Those who argue thus do not realise 
the conditions of Colonial life. It is, no doubt, quite 
possible in Egypt or in India for a small number of highly 
paid officials to segregate themselves, and to produce 
a European community governed by European ideals 
within the Asiatic polity. When, however, working 
men of the yellow race live side by side with working 
men of the white race, no such life in water-tight com- 
partments is possible. The races must either mix, or one 
must go. Let our readers who are made indignant by 
the logic of these facts place themselves for a moment in 
the position of a working man in Australia or New 
Zealand. Can they honestly say that they would like 
to live as poor men in a close community side by side, and 
on an absolute equality, with men and women of the 
yellow race, with their children in hourly intercourse with 
the children of that race, and with those children and 
themselves called upon almost daily to choose whether 
they would conform to the moral, intellectual, and social 
standards set by Asia upon all sorts of questions, including 
matters of religion and sex, or those set by Europe? We 
do not wish to argue here whether the European standards 
are necessarily better, and we are fully aware that a 
Japanese may often put to shame a European in matters 
of morality, temperance, and self-restraint. The fact 
remains, however, that the moral and social and _ political 
ideals are different, and we, at any rate, have no hesitation 
whatever in declaring that for our people the Christian 
civilisation is infinitely the better, and that every effort and 


on the Pacific which the white man considers reserved for his | 82¢Tifice must be made to maintain it, and to reject its 


dilution with that which we think is lower, and which, at 
any rate, all must admit is conflicting in essentials. 
Stated in its simplest and most concrete terms, the 
problem comes to this. Can the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Japanese, maintaining their mutual respect for each 
other, manage to divide the Pacific world between them 
in such a way that they may keep-their labouring popula- 
tions from mixing, and yet at the same time practise in 
their relations true friendliness and freedom of inter- 
course? Circumstances have forced the Americans to bo 
the pioneers in working out one portion of this problem. 
No one can say how soon another series of accidents may 
bring us face to face with similar difficulties. That being 
so, it must be our hope that the Americans will settle 
their differences over a conflict sé brutally and so shame- 
lessly raised by the Californian mob without resort to 
hostilities, and on lines which will be consistent with the 
national honour and dignity both of Japan and of the 
United States, and so afford a precedent for a similar 
settlement on our part. To help on w result which must 
be beneficial to us is clearly the most immediate and the 
most important of international duties, and we sincerely 
trust that not only Sir Edward Grey, who is primarily 
concerned, but the Prime Minister and the rest of the 
Cabinet, will bend their minds to procuring by all the 
means in their power a peaceful and lasting solution of 
the Japanese problem. Huppily, our relations at this 
moment with the Japanese are of a most friendly kind, 
while with America we have not merely the sympathies of 
race, but also of acommon perplexity. Probably our good 
offices may best be exercised in private and semi-officially ; 
but that they will be exercised, and with the most earnest 
endeavour to find a solution, is our devout prayer. 
Meantime the Press and the public here can do some- 
thing to promote the solution. In the first place, journalists 
should remember that a very great and special responsibility 
rests upon them to understand and to state fairly both the 
Japanese and the American case. If they do not, they 
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may find that they have created the most embarrassing 
of precedents. Suppose that we in our turn should be 
called on to give satisfaction to a demand on the part of 
the Japanese logically and morally just, which involved 
the coercion of some portion of the British Empire that 
had placed itself not merely technically but actually in 
the wrong in a particular case, though acting on an 
instinct sound enough in itself. Such a case is by no 
means incredible, and if it arises we shall not find it 
easier to meet if we can be confronted with hasty and 
jndiscreet expressions of opinion in our principal news- 

rs. Probably this is one of the occasions on which 
the less said by the journalist the better; but such a 
declaration, we are fully aware, is not of any very great 
practical value. After all, we must remember that 
publicity is the business of the Press, and that if news- 
apers are to exist—and, on the whole, we are convinced 
that the world is benefited by their existence—they 
must not only publish the news, but comment upon it. 
Hence it is always better to urge discretion rather than 
silence on the Press, for to preach silence to a newspaper 
js not unlike urging the tide not to flow. 

We must, in conclusion, express our hope that nothing 
we have said either here or in our comment upon our 
correspondent’s letter will seem unfair or derogatory to 
the Japanese. Nothing could be further from our desire 
than to give offence to a people so chivalrous, so high- 
minded, and so rightly sensitive on matters of national 
honour. We have the highest admiration for the valour, 
the patriotism, the genius, and the great spiritual 
qualities of the Japanese, and none desire more ardently 
than we do to live on the friendliest terms with them, 
and to see them play that great part in the world’s 
history which we believe they are destined to play if they 
are content to move at first slowly and prudently. At the 
same time—as they, we are sure, will be the first to 
admit—be the claims of logic and pure reason what they 
will, our duty in the last resort is to our own flesh and 
blood. We must stand by our own people, and by the 
communities which form part of our Empire. This does 
not, of course, involve standing by them in outraging any 
moral or religious or political obligation, but stand by 
them we must when they are vindicating with reason and 
moderation and a due regard to justice their instinctive 
feeling that they can only develop their national life on 
the highest scale if they remain white men’s countries, 
governed in accordance with the ethical and religious ideals 
of the Western races. 





THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 


R. MORLEY on Tuesday described the Indian 
M situation quite accurately when he said that the 
Government of the Punjab, by prohibiting seditious 
meetings, had allayed excitement in that great province, 
but “that there was still anxiety there,” and, he might have 
added, throughout India. The seriousness of the situation, 
indeed, becomes clearer and clearer.‘ It is impossible to 
read the telegrams which stream in almost day by day, 
with their accounts of incidents in Eastern Bengal and 
the Punjab and their translations from native papers 
everywhere, without perceiving that the class of educated 
natives which we have created, baffled in their ambitions, 
and with a new consciousness of their capacity, have 
decided that the only way to the realisation of their hopes 
lies through the overthrow of the British Government and 
the substituting for it of a Government, or many Govern- 
ments, entirely native; and to secure this end they are 
endeavouring, first of all, to excite the masses of the 
people by pouring out torrents of calumny, and secondly, 
to incite the native troops, and more especially the Sikhs, 
who are dreaded throughout India, to overt mutiny. In 
pursuit of the first object the language used is no longer 
merely seditious, it is revolutionary ; and in pursuit of the 
second it is alleged that the troops are addressed by word 
of mouth, or through the travelling agents who in the 
guise of devotees are found throughout India, or by leaflets 
printed in the capitals containing most violent, and some- 
times very clever, incitements to a mutiny which, if we may 
trust the precedent of 1857, could only commence with 
massacre. On the other hand, it is also clear that the 
statesmen of this country, including all parties, except, 
possibly, some of the Irish Nationalists, have decided that 
so dangerous a movement must be checked, if needful 








by severity, and are leaving the Government on the 
spot a free hand to take any measures, however 
repellent to customary British ideas, that they oon- 
sider necessary to restore order. Mr. Morley, the old 
Radical purist, is as decided upon this course as the 
fiercest Tory in the country ; and the party of discontent in 
India may therefore rely upon it that, whether their com- 
plaints are reasonable or unreasonable, the people of the 
United Kingdom have decided that changes shall not be 
wrung from them by any display or menace of force. The 
British people intend to continue ruling India. 

We can see no other course. To quit India—and that, 
and nothing less, is the demand made on us—would be to 
abandon three hundred millions of people for whom we 
are morally trustees to all the evils of anarchy, without 
securing to them any of the advantages of independence. 
They do not perceive it, but it is a certainty that the with- 
drawal of Great Britain would be followed almost instantly 
by a partition of India among the Great Powers, both of 
Europe and Asia, who would spring at once,—France upon 
Burma and Eastern Bengal, Russia upon the Northern 
Provinces, Germany upon Bombay and its hinterland, and 
China through Nepal upon Bengal proper, which they 
would regard as grand prizes, securing to them revenue 
and the monopoly of the vast markets for which they are 
all hungering. It is simply impossible for us to destroy 
in this way our own prestige, and to upset the general 
order of the world, without any reason which can appeal 
either to our interests, our consciences, or our conviction 
that there are races in the world which are still in the 
position of minors, who must until they are full-grown 
be guided by other brains than their own. It follows that 
the only question for discussion is the best method of 
restoring at once authority and peace. Broadly speak- 
ing, the best is the one upon which the Cabinet has 
apparently decided,—to leave the policy to be devised by the 
Government on the spot, and to support that Government, 
if necessary by force, in any course upon which, after careful 
reflection, it may ultimately resolve. We, for example, have 
always pleaded—sometimes rather sharply—for the freedom 
of the Press in India as essential to the political education of 
its people ; but if the Government on the spot decides, in 
despite of all counsels from its own ease and tranquillity, 
that India is not ready for such freedom, we can do 
nothing but submit to a judgment which must of necessity 
be better informed as to present conditions than our 
own. We may rely upon it that the Government has no 
motive other than the restoration of order; that it has no 
spite against the native Press, and no desire for the 
infinite mental fatigue of placing it under a control which, 
for the time at least, can but increase the desire to resort 
to weapons more efficacious and less completely dependent 
upon a class which the Government can very easily reach 
and coerce. We do not even yet believe that in silencing 
the seditious Press—a proposal advocated by almost every 
official in India—we should touch the sources of an evil which 
remains still something of a mystery; but the injury to be 
done by such temporary silencing must be trifling when 
compared with the injuries which would result from a 
kind of civil war that would paralyse authority through- 
out India. As regards the second question we are still 
more unhesitating. It is quite possible, as a mere 
question of political philosophy, to say that the peoples 
of India have a moral right to rebel against foreign 
domination, provided only that they rebel in a civilised 
way; but in inciting men to mutiny who have taken 
the military oath the disaffected or the insurgents— 
call them which you will—break a law respected even 
by nations at war. Such conduct is defensible only 
when nations are at war, and even then is considered 
base, like the poisoning of wells or the massacre after a 
battle of all the wounded. It is, in fact, war in its 
worst form, and must be prevented by any necessary 
exertion of force, even if that force includes the 
penalty of death. No Government could exist if incit»- 
ment to mutiny were tolerated, for in such toleration 
the Government surrenders its power to protect the 
innocent, the very end for which it exists. It is, in 
our judgment, improbable that soldiers will be much 
moved by any such incitement from without; but if the 
local Government, with all information before it, thinks 
this danger is real, it must be supported in any necessary 
measures of repression. 

The most mysterious question in the whole movement, 
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which puzzles, and to a certain extent dismays, the most 
experienced Anglo-Indians, is why it should have occurred 
at the present moment. An electric vibration is evidently 
passing over the peninsula, but its cause is absolutely 
invisible. The Government has done nothing good or bad 
that should rouse the people to resistance. There have, 
perhaps, been blunders in the collection of the Land-tax 
in the Punjab; but the movement is not confined to the 
Punjab, and Bengal is under the Perpetual Settlement. 
Neither the masses nor the soldiery care one straw 
whether the alumni of the Colleges are provided for 
by the State or are left to find incomes by their own 
exertions. Indeed, one most remarkable feature of the 
whole movement is the absence of any definite grievance 
the removal of which would at once conciliate opinion. 
That India shared in the mental shock produced through- 
out Asia by the victories of the Japanese is undoubtedly 
true, and is acknowledged by every experienced official ; but 
the Japanese are bound to the British Government by the 
strongest of all ties, —a necessity for assistance if they are 
attacked by sea in their home waters, and by a combina- 
tion of Powers. The discontent has, in fact, manifested 
itself like a subterranean force which suddenly shatters 
cities, yet leaves the citizens powerless to explain, or even 
to understand, the commotion. In 1857 the insurgents in 
their letters to each other made much of the fact that the 
British garrison had been reduced to its lowest point; but 
the garrison in India in 1907 never was so strong. There 
will be an explanation by and by; but for the present we 
have only to acknowledge a grave danger, and face it as 
our countrymen faced it fifty years ago, without fear, 
without cruelty, and without hesitation as to the rectitude 
of our decision to continue ruling. 





MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


Y no means the least important event of the week was 

the intervention of Lord Rosebery in the House of 
Lords’ debate on the Army Bill. It has for several years 
been a subject of regret with Lord Rosebery’s friends that, 
though showing himself a subtle and powerful critic of 
other men’s political work and aspirations, he himself 
refuses to engage in the definite and constructive work of 
politics. His action on Tuesday night cannot, however, be 
made a subject for complaint in the matter of definiteness. 
He not only voted against the Government, but supported 
Lord Methuen’s amendment to Mr. Haldane’s Bill in 
favour of the military training of schoolboys. In a speech 
of great. vigour he challenged the Government’s plea that 
their object is to strengthen the military resources of 
the country, and that they would not do this by training 
boys. Lord Rosebery in a single sentence overthrew this 
sophistical argument. “If,” he said, “they trained the 
boys in our schools, three years hence we should have a 
reserve force capable in the case of war of coming to 
the assistance of the country not as untrained but as 
trained Volunteers. Was that so miserable a considera- 
tion that the Government were compelled to overlook 
it in a great territorial scheme?’ Here we have the 
root of the matter. What we have again and again 
contended in these columns is that we should, through 


appropriate training, endow our male population with | quivering doctrinaire 


qualities which would enable them, if and when they desired, 
to respond toa call from the nation at a time of crisis, 
and to respond to that call not with a useless but with 
an efficient patriotism. We want to make the love of 
country signify something definite and practical, and not, 
as it now too often does, nothing but vague aspirations 
and “tall talk’ about the flag and the destinies of the 
Empire. The most complete and effective way of making 
sure that when the manhood of the nation desires to render 
service to the State it should offer service of a kind that 
is worth having, would be to carry out the proposals of 
the National Service League, and to give the whole of the 
male population of the country a definite military training 
on the lines on which the male population of Switzerland 
are trained. In our belief, the country is far more pre- 
pared to accept the Swiss system, or an appropriate variant 
of it, than is generally supposed. The resolves of the 
electorate have on this point outstripped those of the 
politicians on both sides. 

Assuming, however, that the country is not yet prepared 
to do what the Swiss people do, not merely willingly, 





but with enthusiasm, a great deal can be done towards 
making our patriotism effective by the training of the 
boys in our elementary and other schools. If a boy ig 
taught the elements of military drill and rifle-shootiy, 
during the time the State obliges him to be at school, g 
foundation of real value can be laid. When the boy 
who has been trained becomes a man, he will still remem. 
ber how to handle a rifle and how to “form fours,” and 
should a great patriotic need arise, he will be far more 
useful as a volunteer than if he had never been trained. 
The task of training boys at school presents no difficulties 
whatever. The boys are compelled to be at school and to 
learn what the State directs. There is, in addition, a very 
real need for supplementing their literary training by a 
physical training, and by work of a non-sedentary character 
which will interest them. Physical training of a military 
character, including the use of the rifle, supplies the 
hygienic want, and the fact that it is extremely popular 
among boys, though not of course a conclusive argument, 
is one not to be despised. Anything which makes 
schoolwork interesting is to the good. ‘The anti-military 
arguments against such training can hardly be taken 
seriously. Considering the games which boys play 
and the combative nature of their thoughts and aspira- 
tions, it is idle to pretend that learning drill and the use 
of the rifle will turn them from mild and gentle beings 
into bloodthirsty ruffians. On the contrary, the discipline 
and the sense of responsibility inculcated in their minds 
are far more likely to tame them than to make them 
savage. No boy will be compelled to use his training 
in after life. Again, such training of his body and 
mind cannot possibly be regarded as anti-democratic. 
Finally, the small amount of extra money required to 
give all our boys a physical training of a military 
character cannot be rightly used as an argument against 
the proposal. It can never be wasteful to improve the 
physique of the individual, and that such improvement 
would result cannot be doubted. 

During the course of the debate it was pretty generally 
admitted that Mr. Haldane, and probably the Government 
as a whole, were not adverse to the training of the boys. 
The original clause allowing such training was struck 
out of Mr. Haldane’s Bill solely because of the pressure 
of the Labour Party. We venture to say that in thus 
running away they made the greatest of mistakes. That 
the Cabinet could not resist the feeling of the working 
classes as a whole we, of course, readily agree; but to 
admit this is not to admit that the Labour Members 





in this particular case truly represent working-class 
}opinion. It must always be remembered that the 
| Labour leaders, though they are sprung from the 


| labouring class, and from certain points of view repre- 
| sent that class—as, for example, on matters connected 
| With the regulation of labour—on many other points repre- 
; sent rather the prejudices of a restricted section of the 
| middle class into which they have passed owing to their 
| superior education and general culture. The Labour 
| Members on questions outside Labour advocate their own 
personal views, and these are the views of the 'lemperance 
| and Nonconformist portion of the middle class rather 
| than of the artisan and the labourer. There is a touch of 
fanaticism among the Labour 
leaders which is by no means to be found amongst the 
rank-and-file of working men. Indeed, if we are to speak 
quite frankly, we should say that while the Labour leaders 
are too much inclined to fads, or we might even assert to 
fanaticism, of an academic and visionary kind, the danger of 
the working men is to be too little idealist, and too much 
inclined to look at matters from the material standpoint. 
Many of them, as practical men, are coming, however, 
to realise that their children need more discipline, that 
the body of the boy wants caring for as well as his brains, 
and that there is a very real and serious danger of loafing 
becoming the national pastime. Such men, though they 
may yield to the fashion—we fear it is becoming the 
fashion—of refusing to enforce discipline in their own 
homes, would be glad to see it taught at school. 

It was pretty clear from Lord Rosebery’s speech that he 
has grasped the facts set forth above, and that he realises 
how perfectly safe it would have been for the Government 
to have neglected the opinion of the Labour Party on the 
question in controversy. Many things may be said, and 





have been said, both for and against Lord Rosebery as a 
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ractical politician, but on one point all who have studied | consent of Europe, and this consent was not to be had 
is career must be agreed. No man has a greater power | then and is not to be had now. Russia and Austria- 
than he of diagnosing the opinion of his countrymen. He | Hungary have policies and interests of their own, and it 


was never under any delusion as to the feeling of the 
country in regard to Home-rule. He understood exactly 
the temper of the nation during the war. And when Mr. 
Chamberlain made his plunge in favour of Protection, it 
was evident from Lord Rosebery’s public speeches, and from 
the event, that he had correctly estimated what measure 
of support Mr. Chamberlain would obtain. In the same 
way, we believe that Lord Rosebery has accurately diagnosed 


public opinion in regard to the House of Lords, and also | 


in regard to the question of military training in schools. 
If the Government are wise, they will take note of 
Lord Rosebery’s opinion in both these matters. If 
they do not, we are sure that they will find themselves in 
difficulties. 

On the death of Queen Victoria, the late Lord Salisbury, 
in his striking eulogy of her Majesty in the House of 
Lords, noted her extraordinary power of understanding the 
British people as a whole, and mentioned with what 
anxiety and misgiving her most experienced Ministers 
differed from her view as to the course public opinion 
was likely to take. 
very much the same faculty, and a most valuable faculty 
it is for a statesman. Lord Rosebery knows that a 
moderate “ Left-Centre” opinion governs the British people 
of all classes, though no doubt different classes express this 
middle view in great varieties of language. Lord Rose- 
bery also knows that many of those who honestly imagine 
that they represent working-class opinion do not represent 
it at all. They may have a mandate to act as agents 
or trustees for Labour on one or two specific points, but 
this does not make them safe guides as to the views of the 
working man on other matters. On these other matters he 
makes up his mind with sublime indifference to the 
opinions of his representatives. He feels himself no 
more obliged to agree with the views of the Member of 
Parliament for whom he voted than a business man thinks 
himself bound to agree with those of the agent who 


happens to represent him in a series of business 
negotiations. 
MACEDONIA AND EUROPE. 
tog Macedonian question is not only always with us, 
. but always with us in substantially the same form. 


There are variations, indeed, in detail. Massacre and 
outrage go on much as before, and the Macedonian popu- 
lation is still the victim. It is only the instruments of 
massacre that change. When European intervention was 


first tried it was at the door of the Turkish troops that | 


the blame was justly laid. The Government of the Sultan 


We believe Lord Rosebery to possess | 


would have viewed with equanimity the gradual disappear- | 


ance of its Christian subjects. They were offensive on 
account of their religion; they were a constant danger 


because the simple methods by which the Turks are in the | 


habit of governing men of another race and another 
creed excite from time to time much hostile criticism. If 
Macedonia were inhabited only by Mohammedans, it would 
not be well governed, but it would be governed as well as 
the rest of the Ottoman dominions, and perhaps as well as | 
the conditions of life and character in those dominions 
allow. When the European Concert took the question in 
hand there were, as there still are, two expedients by | 
either of which the professed purpose of the Concert could | 
be secured. If Macedonia had been treated as the | 
Lebanon was treated, if the Governor had been appointed 
with the consent of the Powers and had held office during 
their pleasure, the Sultan would have been ruler in name, 
but Europe would have been ruler in fact. The Turkish 
Governor would have been responsible to the Powers, and 
it would have been his interest to govern the country in 
such a manner as to satisfy and retain the favour of his real 
superiors. That would have been one way out of the diffi- 
culty. The other way would have been to entrust some one 
of the Powers with the administration of Macedonia, as 
Austria-Hungary has been entrusted with the administra- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina. We have seen how well 
this experiment has answered in the one case in which it 
has been tried, and there is no reason to doubt that it 





| 


| is these that really determine their attitude towards all 
proposals for any further settlement of the Balkan 
| Peninsula. The pacification of Macedonia under a 
| Governor responsible to the Powers might have 
encouraged hopes of independence in the Macedonian 
people which would not have furthered the ends of their 
greater neighbours. The choice of any one Power as the 
instrument for restoring and maintaining order would have 
been still more distasteful, as indicating the ultimate 
_ legatee to that portion of the Turkish inheritance. There 
remained only the European Concert, an extremely feeble 
weapon at best, as any weapon must be when it is wielded 
by six hands and is directed to six possibly conflicting 
objects. 

Naturally, therefore, the European Concert has done 
very little. There are some who say that it has done 
nothing,—that men are still killed, that women are still 
outraged, and that the only change is in the nationality 
of those by whom these crimes are committed. Nor, 
unfortunately, can the truth of this description be 
successfully challenged. The Macedonian peasant 
does not seem to be in any way happier than he was 
when the Concert first took his affairs in hand. The 
only difference is that his sufferings are now caused 
by men of his own creed. The Macedonian villages are 
sacked, not by Turkish troops or Turkish gendarmerie, 
but by predatory bands composed some of Greeks and 
some of Bulgarians. There are indications, we suppose, 
by which the sympathies of the inhabitants are guessed 
at, and according as they are with the Bulgarians 
or with the Greeks, it is a Greek or a Bulgarian 
band that inflicts the proper punishment. Young Greece 
and Young Bulgaria alike wish to make Macedonia their 
own, and the only means that occurs to them to attain this 
end is to kill off as many Macedonians as are of the 
opposite way of thinking. This fact accounts in some 
degree for the present condition of the province, and what 
is wanting to complete the explanation is the larger part 
that national and racial distinctions now play in the con- 
troversy. Thirty years ago the Christian subjects of the 
| Porte appealed to Englishmen on the ground of the 
oppression they underwent from their Mobammedan 
masters. Any change that released them from this 
bondage would, it was assumed, be welcome, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the Treaty of San Stefano was 
in any way distasteful to the population which it practically 
transferred from the hands of the Sultan to those of the 
Czar. The one object of the Christians of Turkey was to 
be set free from Mohammedan rule. Other Governments 
might be harsh or backward, but at least they were 
Christian. To-day this feeling seems to have dis- 
appeared. In the eyes of some of the Great Powers 
and of Macedonia’s nearest neighbours, the deliverance 
of the sufferers is of little importance. What is 
really of moment is that they shall be delivered by the 
right persons. Set Macedonia free by all means,—so far 
Greeks and Bulgarians are of one mind ; but set her free by 
annexing her to the country to which she properly belongs. 
That Christians should be governed by, or under the 
direction of, a Christian Power goes for nothing by the 


| side of the far more important fact that they shall be 


governed by Christians of their own race. The interven- 
tion of the Powers has stimulated the Greek and Bulgarian 
patriots to relieve the Turk of the work of massacre. 
Both think that the emancipation of Macedonia may be at 
hand, and that on this ground they must do their utmost 
to ensnre that Macedonia shall exchange the wrong for the 
right ruler. 

Yet, bad as this state of affairs is, it is some gain that 
the massacres are no longer the work of the Turkish 
soldiery. ‘To put down these Greek and Bulgarian bands 
need not be, ought not to be, as difficult a process as one 
which Sir Edward Grey tells us is already accomplished. 
When the European Concert took over Macedonia, the 
Sultan's troops were doing the work of destruction them- 
selves. Now the grievance against them is only that they 
do not prevent other people from doing it. It is not in 
human nature that a Turk should not feel a certain 


would have answered equally well as regards Macedonia. | grave amusement in the discovery that when he is 


But neither of these courses could be taken without the ' forbidden to kill a Christian, there are Christians near at 
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hand who are quite willing to take the duty upon them- 
selves. If other people are willing to do his work, 
why should he wish to prevent them? But to put down 
what after all is nothing more than brigandage posing as 
patriotism ought to be an easier task than to break a 
regular and disciplined army of an inveterate habit of 
slaughtering Christians whom they regard, not without 
reason, as rebels at heart. If this latter change has been 
effected—and Sir Edward Grey assures us that it has—the 
next step is to insist that the Sultan shall use his Army for 
the legitimate purpose of restoring order in his dominions. 
There are signs, Sir Edward Grey says, that the present 
distribution of the Turkish troops is to be altered in such 
a way as to admit of their being employed against the 
incursions whether of Greeks or of Bulgarians. If so, 
a real improvement has been effected in the situation. 
The Turkish Army will for the first time be put to 
its proper use in Macedonia. For, whatever opinion 
we may hold of the validity of the Sultan’s title to his 
territory, he is at least the ruler de facto, and as such his 
duty is to put down disorders which compel his subjects to 
go about their business in constant fear of slaughter. No 
doubt this police action of the Regular troops will have to 
be carefully watched, lest in dealing out justice to the 
murderers of the peasants they confound those who suffer 
with those who inflict wrong. But so long as the proper 
distinction is made between the two classes, no one need 
object to see serious punishment dealt out to the bands 


which Greece and Bulgaria supply with unintermitting | 
regularity. Under whatever ruler Macedonia ultimately | 


settles down, that ruler’s first work must be to give 
brigandage a short shrift. 

Undoubtedly this will seem but a lame ending to a long 
and tragic story. But for the present, at all events, it is 
the only ending that is consistent with keeping the peace 
in Europe. If there be any who in their zeal 
Macedonian freedom are prepared to see the Balkan 


Peninsula in flames and the Continental Powers marshalled | 
against each other for the division of the Sultan’s European | 


dominions, we can only ask them to weigh in an accurate 


balance the relative amounts of human suffering caused by | 
If they will but do this, we feel no | 
which made, and still make, it the best comic paper in the 


the two policies. 
uncertainty as to the conclusion to which their reflections 
will in the end lead them. 





CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 


LIST of the pensions granted during the year ended | 


on March 31st, 1907, in recognition of public 
services in literature, science, and art was issued a few 
days ago, and seems to us to demand some comment. The 
only sound principle on which Civil List pensions can be 


granted is that they should go to those who have turned | 
their talents to the public good with more regard for the | 
quality of their art and the instruction of the country | 


This is but a rough and | L : nor 
| pension of £200 can be justified. 
I J 


than for returns in money. 
unscientific definition, for of course there are many 
writers, artists, and men of science who have never been 
untrue to a lofty conception of their work and yet have 
enjoyed a substantial income out of it. As the distribution 
of pensions must necessarily be both limited and somewhat 
arbitrary, this class ought naturally to be ruled out as 
consisting of persons who are able to provide for them- 
selves. 
not only have put their art or research above all con- 
siderations of money-making, but as a matter of fact 
have not made money out of it, and so are in necessitous 
circumstances. The pensions should be given neither for 
public service alone nor for poverty alone, but for public 
service combined with poverty. The number of persons 


for | 





in some sense is supposed to compensate. To tak, 
imaginary examples. A devotes his life to the study of 
Greek archaeology, answers beyond dispute many vexed 
questions, expands our understanding of certain Hellenic 
ideas, and having had but a very small sale for his books 
all his life, finds himself with hardly anything to live upon 
when illness compels him to resign his Professorship. If 
he has not rich relations who are burning to do them. 
selves the honour of making his old age comfortable, he jg 
obviously a suitable candidate for a pénsion. B isa 
brilliant mechanical engineer whose inventions revolutionisg 
the construction of certain kinds of machinery and give 
a great impulse to our national trade. The material 
service he has done to the country is beyond computation 
vaster than that done by A. But B (although he has 
made a sad mess of his patent rights and has got little 
money out of rovalties) has enough to live on in comfort, 
if not in luxury, when he retires from his profession. He 
has received widespread recognition; the King has con. 
ferred a title on him; and although he certainly has not 
received an adequate reward for his ability, he still cannot 
be said to have made such a sacrifice as a jealous Exchequer 
ought to make good to him. He is not a proper recipient 
of a pension. 

The granting of pensions has never been kept up to a 
perfectly just or intelligible standard. The difficulties are 
extremely great, and we are sure that the public would be 
satisfied if only they felt that each award displayed a clear 
attempt to abide by an accepted principle. Mistakes are 
easily excused if they are nothing worse than a right 
principle wrongly applied. We can recall at least one such 
mistake, as probably our readers can also, and we have no 
wish captiously to insist upon it. But in the list recently 
published there is no adhesion to the principle which has 
always been assumed to exist, and it is really time for a 
protest. Our protest is, of course, not directed against 
any one of the excellent persons who have become pen- 
sioners, but only against the system which has mistakenly 
made them such. Take first the case of Sir Francis 
Burnand. Sir Francis Burnand undoubtedly did his 
country a service by maintaining, during his long editor. 
ship of Punch, the quality of its urbanity and humour, 


world. But he did not sacrifice all his mental substance 
to this one object of trying to convince other nations, and 
reminding his own nation, that humorous comment on 
public affairs may be at once critical and suave, trenchant 
and inoffensive. He was also a successful author and a 
successful dramatist. We suppose that none of his 
occupations impoverished him. We should be sorry to 
think that they had brought him to that condition in 


_ which a Civil List pension was a pressing need ; and, of 


course, if it were so we should have no more to say, except, 
perhaps, as to the size of the pension compared with those 
granted to others. But, on the whole, we find it difficult 
to think that the selection of Sir Francis Burnand for a 
Then there is the case 


| of Miss Louise de la Ramée, better known as “ Ouida,” 


” 


who receives £150. Even though “ Ouida’s” intentions 


_may have been infinitely better than her novels, we cannot 


see that the grant is justifiable. 


She may have thought 


| that she was making sacrifices in order to serve the public. 


The pensions should be reserved for those who | 


But at all events the business of the Government is only 
to estimate her services and take into consideration her 
financial circumstances. It is impossible to admit that 


| she satisfies the conditions both of public service and 


poverty. Although we are extremely sorry to learn from 


| the Daily Mail of Friday that her circumstances have been 
| 8o greatly reduced, those circumstances call rather for a 


who satisfy this condition is so large that there is no | 


reason whatever for going outside it in the bestowal of 
pensions. ‘There is the man of 
public recognition, and there is also the scholar who is 


letters who aims at | 


subscription among her readers than fora State grant. No 
doubt with all their defects, her stories have carried in- 
numerable “tired people” to the “Islands of the blest.” 
Yet we suppose the “tired people” paid their passage- 


| money, and this in the course of time must have amounted 


| 


animated by pure enthusiasm in research, whose name | tO a considerable sum. Is it right that one who deliberately 
may not be known outside a group of experts, yet chose a popular form of fiction, a form of fiction that was 
whose achievements add incalculably to the sum of | “the fashion” for some thirty years, upon which to exercise 
human knowledge and the progress of the world. | The | her pen, and who has earned a gocd deal of money, and 
motives of the latter make his case antecedently a more | ought to have saved some of it, should be preferred to 


proper one for inquiry 


how to grant Civil List pensions. ‘The scholar we have 


when the Prime Minister is deciding | other writers of serious literary accomplishments whose 


work by its very nature did not, and indeed could not, 


mentioned makes a sacrifice of some material prosperity to | bring them in so much ? 


his conscience, and it is this sacrifice which a pension 


We have taken these two cases as the most gravely 
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open to objection. Indeed, there is something to be said 
for the choice of all the other pensioners who receive 
smaller sums. If a just principle were always observed, 
we should be inclined to recommend the granting of 

nsions more commonly to persons who are still 
vigorously at work. It is even more important to coax 
good work out of those who are capable of it than to 
reward those who are past doing it. Let us hope that 
this may be the effect of Mr. John Davidson’s pension. 
Few pensions have had happier results than that given to 
Lord Tennyson while he was still young. It enabled him 
to write with a decent sense of leisureliness. Without it 
an exquisite talent might have been compelled to spoil 
itself to some extent on “pot-boilers.” Mr. Standish 
O'Grady, who has also become a pensioner, has illuminated 
certain periods of Irish history, and may be said to 
have started what is very loosely known as the Celtic 
Renaissance. Miss Betham-Edwards has created a small 
entente cordiale on her own account by making many 
readers understand better the French and all their ways. 
But we need not go through the whole list in this way. 
We would simply add that the grant of pensions to the 
relations of those who satisfied the necessary conditions is 
quite unexceptionable. Theoretically, the relations were 
sacrificed to an ideal conceived in the public interest, and 
they ought to be rescued by the State. For example, we 
would grant pensions to the direct descendants of Burns, 
were they in need, even to the sixth generation, for by the 
exercise of his glorious gift Burns conferred upon our 
language and our people a service of incomparable worth. 
As to the protest we have made, we are sure that it will 
be supported. Unless a just principle of adjudication be 
reasserted, there will be a danger that disinterested 
literary and artistic work will lose one of the very few 
props upon which it can now depend. 








HOME NO PLACE FOR CHILDREN? 

T the end of last month the Westminster Gazette published 

a letter from Canon Barnett recommending the institu- 

tion of “vacation schools” for public-school boys, and on 
Monday an answer appeared from Sir Albert Spicer con- 
demning the proposal for reasons which we should like to 
support. Vacation schools have been established with great 
suecess for some of the poor children who live in the social 
doldrums of London. These schools have had the enthusiastic 
backing of Mrs. Humphry Ward, and are fairly launched on a 
career of usefulness which, we hope, will have no check till 
the need for such institutions is removed. They have 
organised play among classes where the master-touch was 
wanting to make play profitable, or even amusing. They gave 
children an interest in, say, carpentering and natural history,— 
such an interest that we heard of one case in which there 
was nearly a riot when the school-hours were over for the day. 
But although recognising and fully appreciating this success, 
we still hold the ideal to be that children should draw the 
inspiration of their holidays from within the four walls of 
their own home, and not from any school. In all too many 
cases the ideal is, of course, impossible: the father is at 
work all day, perhaps the mother is at work too, and in any 
case she has not the intelligence, if she has the will, 
to deal sympathetically with her children’s games. She does 
not understand their importance. Besides, the street is the 
only playground, and she cannot lead, or even follow, there. 
The establishment of vacation schools, then, may be, and we 
believe is, the best solution of the tediousness and unprofit- 
ableness of utterly ill-directed holidays in many “mean streets.” 
But we should never accept that solution if there were the 
least hope of saving some shreds of the ideal. To provide 
vacation schools for boys and girls whose parents have some 
recognisable interests in life, and are presumably not too 
impoverished in intellect and in purse to communicate the 
ideas and afford the opportunities for enjoying them in fact,— 
that surely is to forget altogether that there is an ideal. It 
is to forget that the family is the pivot of our religion and 
the training-ground of our nation. The family may not 
perform its function satisfactorily in either case, but that is 
not the fault of the conception. We should not make 
tempting offers to the heads of families to forget what their 
families ought to be to them and they to their families unless 
we seriously contemplate changing the Christian religion for 





some other and resigning the claim to membership of a great 
nation. 

“ Holidays,” says Canon Barnett, “are probably as im- 
portant as schooldays in the education of character. This 
is coming to be recognised as to the children of elementary 
schools, and their holidays are being organised by country 
visits or vacation schools. The question arises: ‘Are the 
holidays of boys in the public schools so used as to help or to 
hinder their education ?’” Canon Barnett then answers his 
question by drawing a picture—which is familiar enough, and 
no doubt quite true—of the boys who become bored by 
having nothing to do, and who consequently loaf, go after 
excitement, get out of hand, and often form quite a wrong 
idea of what recreation is. He admits that the right solution 
is for parents to “take up their responsibilities and so plan 
the time as in some common pursuit to unite the sympathies 
of the young and the old. They could travel together, play 
together, or study together.” And yet “such planning 
involves time and powers which all parents have not at their 
command.” The headquarters of each vacation school, 
Canon Barnett suggests, should be some building healthily 
and beautifully placed. (We suppose he means that the boys 
should be boarders.) There would be no schoolwork in the 
ordinary sense, but excursions and pursuits designed to 
bring out the “powers of observation and admiration.” 
In our opinion, a solution which may be justifiable in very 
poor and drab districts in towns is quite unjustifiable among 
the classes who use public schools. No doubt some parents 
grow weary of having their sons at home, and some sons of 
being there; but this very weariness is itself a sign of 
the imperative need of a more thoughtful and sympathetic 
practice of family life. ‘Two months,” says Canon Barnett, 
“is a long period to cover.” We would say, rather, that to 
achieve the end it ought to serve it is not nearly long 
enough. More than any Continental nation, we pack off 
our sons to boarding-schools; and as though our system, 
admirable as it is in many ways, were not most difficult 
to defend on this very point, that home life at an impres- 
sionable time of a boy’s life is reduced to a modicum, 
it is seriously proposed to reduce that modicum still 
further. 

Canon Barnett’s proposal is probably a rash application of 
principles which are true for the East End of London, where 
his splendid labours are in the grateful recollection of every 
Londoner. “If there are fathers and mothers so utterly selfish 
that they feel no responsibility for helping their boys to enjoy 
the holidays, surely the first step is to try to recall them to 
a more adequate sense of their obligations.” So writes Sir 
Albert Spicer. We heartily agree. But it is becoming so 
much the fashion to accept social expedients which undermine 
the value and significance of the family as the norm of the 
national life that such expedients are actually looked upon, 
not as a regrettable necessity, but as having some intrinsic 
virtue. Thus it is that a most humane and thoughtful clergy- 
man is able easily to reconcile himself to what in fact, 
though not in intention, must end in a distinct weaken- 
ing of the ties of family life. Of course it is difficult to 
keep boys profitably amused. We know that. But if some 
trouble is taken, the boys are not the only gainers. The 
parents themselves gain because their children have an 
educational effect upon them. Self-indulgent parents 
may be glad to get rid of their children, but their satis- 
faction is the measure of the restraint which their children 
exercised upon them. In the class which sends its sons 
to public schools there can be no excuse whatever for 
dismissing a boy from his home during the holidays. It is a 
solution which almost appals one. The busier the parents are, 
the longer period they will need for getting to know their 
children. We have heard of the busy head of a family 
who was indicated by one of his children as “that kind 
gentleman who comes in to carve the joint on Sundays.” If 
Sunday be the only day on which the father is really free, 
how short a time is two months! We cannot think of a 
more unpromising proposal than that parents who are bored 
should simply banish their sons, and that the sons, in the 
ostensible cause of learning the names of some birds and 
insects and flowers, should be allowed to shirk all their 
obligations to their parents and sisters. Let us quote 
Sir Albert Spicer’s wise words:—“It is not 
for parents and children ‘to travel together, play together, 
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or study together’; what is needful is that they should live 
together.” 

But though we feel so strongly opposed to the proposal to 
keep our public-school boys away from their homes in the 
holidays, let it not be supposed that we do not recognise the 
immense good done by sending the children of the urban 
poor into the country during the summer. The appeal 
for the Children’s Country Holiday Fund which Canon 
Barnett makes to our readers in another column has our 
warmest support. These children are not educated away 
from home in boarding-schools, but live at home all the rest 
of the year, and in every week spend only five days in school. 
Unlike the children of the rich, they really live with their 
parents. Not a word, then, of what we have written above 
applies, or can apply, to that most admirable of charities, 
the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. 





A PUZZLE IN JEWEL ROBBERIES. 
OTHING in crime is commoner than imitation, and it 
would not be astonishing if it turned out that the 
extraordinary robbery of State jewels at Dublin Castle, of 
which the first news was heard on Monday, had been suggested 
by the singularly successful theft of the Ascot Gold Cup three 
weeks ago. Both were crimes of daring coolness, The Ascot 
Cup was carried off in broad daylight under the very nose of 
a policeman specially set to watch over the table on which it 
was standing with the other trophies of the race-meeting. The 
thief has not been discovered, and nothing more has been 
heard of the Cup, which presumably was melted down as 
quickly as possible. But the Dublin theft was apparently 
even a bolder piece of stealing. It may prove, indeed, to be 
the most remarkable robbery of jewels since those topsy-turvy 
days when Thomas Blood half killed the attendant guarding 
the jewels in the Tower, carried off the crown and orb, was 
caught, and enjoyed for the rest of his life the special kingly 
favour of Charles IT. 

The actual circumstances of the Dublin theft are obscure. 
The accounts sent by the correspondents of the various 
papers differ widely from one another, and the “ official 
statement” issued by the Dublin Metropolitan Police does 
not greatly help to reconstruct the story. The facts which 





are certain are that a robbery has been committed, and that | 
jewels of the Order of St. Patrick, valued at many thousands | 


of pounds, are now missing. These are a diamond star of the | 


Grand Master of the Order, a diamond badge of the Grand 
Master, and five collars of Knights Companions of the Order. 
No one knows when they were taken, nor does the “ official 
statement” give any information as to the place from which 
they were removed by the thief. The newspaper accounts are 
confusing. According to one correspondent, the jewels were 
kept in an immense safe in a strong-room built into the 
solid masonry of the Bermingham Tower of the castle. 
According to another, the jewels were not kept in the 
Bermingham but in the Bedford Tower, which is in quite 
a different part of the castle. A third account is that they 
were not kept in a strong-room at all, but in a public office 





open to visitors. Any one of these accounts would fit in with the | 


ingeniously worded police “ official statement,” naturally made 
as vague, and perhapsas misleading, as possible. Itis amusing, 
indeed, to take the “ official statement” by itself, apart from 


the subsidiary accounts of the newspaper correspondents, and | 


to observe to what proficiency in the graceful art of saying 


nothing in many words the true detective spirit may lead. | 


* About 2.30 p.m. on the 6th inst.,’ you are informed, “an 


official connected with the office of arms, Dublin Castle, had | 


oceasion to put some article into a safe in which the State 


jewels belonging to the Order of St. Patrick had been kept.” | 


Here, as writers of local guide-books are fond of putting it, 
we may pause for a moment. 
culty. Why not “are kept”? They have not all been stolen. 


“Had been kept” is the diffi- | 
| the explanation of what followed. 


To leave that point for the present, however, we read, con- | 
tinuing: “ but on trying to unlock the door he discovered that it | 
had been previously unlocked, and on testing the lever the | 


door readily opened.” 
unlocked” is puzzling. Does the writer mean “ was unlocked 


Here, again, “had been previously | 


already” ? Thut would be the more natural form of expres- | 


sion, but, of course, it does not mean the same thing. Every 
safe in the kingdom in working order, after all, has been 


in comparison with another. This is that in the “ offici 
statement” there is, as a fact, no statement whatever that 
anything which ought to have been in the safe was found tp 
be missing. True, there is appended a description of “the 
articles stolen,” but there is nothing to connect them with the 
safe. Here is the remainder of the “ official statement”: 
“The last time on which this safe is known to have bee, 
opened was on June 11th last, when the jewels were inspected 
and found to be then correct, and there appears to be no 
doubt but that the door was locked when the inspection wag 
over. There is no mark on the safe to indicate that any 
violence was used to open it, nor is there any indication to 
show that access to the building was obtained otherwise than 
by regular means.” What building, and what were the 
regular means? But there the statement ends. 

Observe that there is no mention of even a theory that the 
jewels described as stolen were taken out of the safe. Unless 
you begin with the notion at the back of your head that 
jewels have been stolen out of a locked safe, you need never 
come to that conclusion at all. What is there in the “ official 
statement” which would run counter to the following (of 
course wholly imaginary) narrative? The jewels were 
inspected, as the statement observes, on June I1th, To be 
inspected they were taken out of the safe. But they were not 
put back. Indeed, the safe was emptied of everything it con. 
tained. After being emptied it was locked; but as the lock 
turned noisily and seemed rusty, it was unlocked again, and 
left unlocked. The jewels were then put away in what was 
thought to be a perfectly safe place, but, unfortunately, when 
they were again inspected on July 6th, some of them were 
found to be missing. Investigations showed that they had 
been stolen. Every effort was made to keep the matter quiet, 
in order to run the best chance of catching the thief; but a 
hint of what had happened somehow leaked out, and, of 
course, the first idea crossing the mind of an outsider hearing 
that State jewels had been stolen would be that a safe had 
been broken into. The newspaper correspondents in turn 
jumped at the idea of a safe burgled under the noses of the 
police ; and the police, hard at work on the real track, thought 
it best to leave the public guessing away, as they had begun, 
at the difficulties in the way of the audacious thief. 

We are, of course, writing ironically. The jewels are not 
deiinitely stated by the police to have been removed from the 
safe because the fact is so horribly patent as to seem to them 
not to need stating. We have only pulled the official com- 
munication to pieces because it is an interesting instance of 
the withholding of what any detective entrusted with the 
unravelling of the tangled skein would regard as the 
absolutely essential facts of the case,—namely, that the jewels 
were for certain locked up in the safe on June 11th, and 
that they were believed by the authorities to be in the safe 
when the “ official connected with the office” went to open it 
on July 6th. But a detective would want to know a great 
deal more than that. He would want to know, for one thing, 
where the key of the safe had been kept during the days which 
elapsed between June llth and July 6th. The theory has 
been aturted that the safe was opened by a duplicate key ; but 
there would be no need for a duplicate for any one who could 
get at the original. Next, he would most certainly want to 
know where the safe was kept. Was it in a room which only 
those who were connected with the castle could enter, 
or could a casual visitor reach it? If the latter was 
the case, might it not be possible that the safe had 
been accidentally left unlocked? Nearly every man’s 
memory deserts him at intervals; there is hardly one 
of us who cannot recollect having been positive that 
he has carried out this or that but important 
piece of routine, and then finding out that, as a fact, 
inexplicably but undoubtedly, he has not done so. If the 
safe had been left unlocked by an official, that would simplify 
For if the safe was 
unlocked by a burglar, why should he not lock it up again? 
He would stand less chance of immediate detection if he 
locked it again, for no suspicion would be aroused until the 
articles stolen were actually wanted. But if the safe was left 
open, the explanation is simplicity itself. Some visitor, or 
perhaps some person with the deliberate purpose of robbing 
when and where he could, casually pulled the handle of the 


small 


es as he passed, and to his amazement, perhaps to his 
“previously unlocked.” But that point becomes a small one! delight, found it open. He took what he could take quickly, 
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and shut the door. Or it would he easy to develop more 
fanciful theories. Might not the robbery, or removal of the 
jewels, be the work of a somnambulist ? Such robberies are 
some of the hardest of all to trace, for the waking man has no 
knowledge of what he has done. But that question, like the 
yest, leads back to the fundamental point,—Where was the 
safe situated ? The correspondents differ; the officials do not 
say. They know, of course, but have hitherto unaccountably 
deprived themselves of the assistance of the amateur detectives 
by withholding their knowledge. Perhaps before these lines 
ave in print there will have been issued another “ official 
statement.” 





AMERICAN IMMIGRANTS. 

ORE or less fanciful analogies have frequently been 
traced between the keen commercial competition 

among nations and the struggle for existence in the world of 
Nature. Itis a significant circumstance that, at any rate so 
far as plants are concerned, the soil of Britain furnishes 
an even more congenial foothold for American than for 
European immigrants whenever they have been introduced, 
whether by human agency or otherwise. For instance, the 
well-known Canadian waterweed was introduced in 1836, and 
immediately flourished and multiplied to such an extent as 
to threaten to choke all our waterways, and perhaps conduced 
as much as the competition of the railways to check the 
natural development of our canal system. However, after its 
first riotous luxuriance in its new surroundings an inclination 
to a decline in vigour seems to have set fn, probably due to 
the fact that its reproduction in Hurope proceeds by budding 
or division and not by the formation of seeds, for at present 
only the female plant has to come to our shores. Similarly the 
Virginian creeper, whose name betrays its American origin, is 
unable to ripen its grapes; yet it thrives even in London with 
allthe unrestrained luxuriance of a weed, festooning and beauti- 
fying the meanest backyard of a London slum, and spreading 
by means of stem-roots, which develop whenever the creeping 
stems come in contact with the earth. Yet another American 
colonist, a pretty orange balsam, may be seen not far from 





London along the banks of the Wey and other Surrey streams, | 


Unlike the plants already mentioned, it is able to set abundant 
seeds, thoroughly capable of germination. 


The American | 


far-distant epoch before the glacial period, when North 
America was connected with the British Islands through 
Iceland and the Faroes. The great uniformity of surround. 
ings of cave-life would very likely check any tendency to 
variation, and might, so to speak, stereotype the species, 
Insects are by the nature of things less ready than plants 
to feel at home on a foreign soil, usually owing to the 
absence of suitable food-plants; yet certain American long- 
horned beetles have been recorded in Ireland, flourishing in 
ash-trees. The importation of timber is, however, the most 
common means of introducing insects, A North American 
butterfly, the large and handsome Anosia menippe, with 
marked migratory habits, has been captured many times in 
England, and, indeed, is now regarded as almost naturalised 
here. It is an insect of powerful flight, and would probably 
secure a firmer footing if only the numbers of collectors were 
in inverse ratio to the abundance of the food-plant of its cater- 
pillar. Many will remember the scare among agriculturists 
in the “seventies” on the appearance of the destructive 
Colorado beetle in some potato-fields; fortunately, the 
invasion was unsuccessful and easily repressed. Its fellow- 
citizen, the Hessian fly, has, however, managed to found a 
settlement in the wheatfields of this country, but the devasta- 
tion has not as yet been severe or widespread. It is truly 
American, but it received its name from the unfounded belief 
that it was introduced about 1776 with the baggage brought 
by the Hessian troops employed by the English Govern- 
ment. 

On the Continent, however, more American plants have 
become naturalised than in England,—for instance, the 
Canadian species of golden rod and Michaelmas daisy, and 
other garden-escapes; and the Mexican agave, often called 
an aloe, has become thoroughly established in the Mediter- 
ranean region. Perhaps if Britain enjoyed a drier climate 
or were less thickly populated, American species would have a 
still better chance of demonstrating their vigour and adapt- 
ability to a foreign soil, and in course of time might exercise 
an appreciable influence on the character of our flora and 
fauna. Yet we have, at any rate, the consolation that none 
of the new immigrants into Britain have shown a similar 
luxuriance of growth to that of British species in the 
Antipodes. The appalling numbers of the prolific rabbit in 


wood-sorrel with yellow flowers has become permanently | Australia, and the equally amazing development of the thistle 


established in England ; and another small weed, the trailing 


in New Zealand, are facts known to everybody; nettle, 


claytonia, with a white flower, has come from the States and | plantain, and chickweed follow everywhere in the footsteps of 


spread far and wide in this country. The Canadian 
Michaelmas daisy has also come to stay in our Southern 
counties. Some of our naturalised American plants have 
doubtless been introduced unwittingly; others, such as the 
evening primrose and the yellow mimulus or monkey plant, 
are clearly garden-escapes and are a great addition to our 
flora. The visitor to Leith Hill in September may remember 
a pine-wood at Friday Street where he will suddenly come 
upon a silent pool covered with the golden bloom of the 
mimulus floating on its waters. Certain American plants 
have managed to travel as far as Ireland, but occur nowhere 
else in Europe. All of them are plants fond of damp situa- 
tions, and comprise a pond-weed, a small white orchid allied to 
our lady's tresses, and little blue grass-lilies from Bermuda and 
California. These must doubtless have arrived independently 
of human agency, probably owing to seeds adhering to the 
feet of aquatic American birds who have performed the 
journey willingly or unwillingly. Linnaeus, indeed, once 


recorded that the seeds of the West Indian filbert germinated | 





after having been stranded by the Gulf Stream on the | 


Norwegian coast ; and two American water-plants have become 
thoroughly naturalised in the lakelets of the Hebrides and the 
West of Ireland, but nowhere else in Britain. This occurrence, 
and the fact, however, that there are three American fresh- 
water sponges which have also established themselves in the 
West of Ireland, render it much more likely that the birds, 
and not the ocean currents, have been the agents of com- 
munication. 

A far greater problem is the presence in the Mitchelstown 
caves in Tipperary of a spider and some small insects which 
are indistinguishable from species occurring in the Kentucky 
and other American caves. Here it would be out of the 
question to assume a migration of creatures which live 
exclusively in so gloomy a habitat. Perhaps they are the 
descendants of species which took to troglodyte habits in the 





the white man, taking the place of native weeds, and, as an 
offset to the spread of the Canadian waterweed in England, 
our humble watercress has developed in New Zealand rivers 
to the astonishing length of twelve feet or more, with stems 
an inch in thickness. The superior vitality of the European 
over the neighbouring Australian flora is still further shown 
by the fact that whilst nearly two hundred European plants 
have made themselves at home in New Zealand, not more than 
two or three Australian species have been able to establish 
themselves there, in spite of many attempts made to 
naturalise common Australian plants and trees. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


A POSITION OF PERIL. 
[To tue Eprron or tae “Srectrator.”) 
Srr,—It would amount to a truism to say that the Empire 
owes you a debt of gratitude for your patriotic and successful 
endeavour to demonstrate what could be achieved during six 
months’ training of men on sensible and practical lines. But 
that obligation is as nothing compared with what would be 
due were your journal to succeed in removing the scales from 
the eyes of his Majesty's advisers in respect to the “ position 
of peril” dealt with in your able and unprejudiced remarks on 
this most serious subject on the 6th inst. It requires no naval 
strategist to see at a glance how ill prepared we are for a 
vigorous coup de main following a declaration of war, or (as 
would probably happen) without such declaration, by a strong 
naval Power. The Government in esse would naturally be 
held responsible for any preventable national disaster, but 
that, alas! would be but a poor consolation for the irreparable 
ruin it would inflict on our country; and even regarding it 
from this Constitutional point of view, popular clamour 
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and indignation would, and justly so, I think, be visited 
upon the First Sea Lord for his culpable blindness, his want 
of judgment, and for the reprehensible advice he had given 
his Government. I fully share your opinion as to the danger 
of our position, but to judge by Lord Tweedmouth’s recent 
speeches, I fear that something stronger than Press strictures 
is needed to open his eyes to the gravity of the situation. I 
venture to suggest that combined action might be taken by 
those organs of the Press which have advocated inquiry into 
the present working of the Admiralty, with the view to bring 
about a mass meeting at which our state of naval unpre- 
paredness might be reviewed, and a popular petition addressed 
to his Majesty’s Government.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ex-DIPLOMATIST. 


(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 

S1r,—I think all reasonable men who take a practical interest 
in our Navy and Army as our national insurance must be very 
much impressed by the facts and arguments put forward with 
such splendid lucidity in the article in the Spectator of 
July 6th on “A Position of Peril,” and to the reasons given 
why this country can place no real reliance on the Home 
Fleet because it is not an “instantly ready” fleet, but only a 
“ practically ready” fleet. Your conclusions appear to me to 
be borne out by the views expressed by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, in a speech founded on practical experience and sound 
common-sense, when describing what a fleet should be in these 
days at the luncheon given to the Admiral and his officers at 
Grimsby. Lord Charles Beresford, who had a most enthusiastic 
reception, after thanking the Mayor for the generous welcome 
which had been accorded to his command, went on to describe, 
for the information of those present, what a fleet meant in 
these days, and said :— 

“A fleet was a collection of battleships, cruisers, scouts, and 
torpedo-boats, each of which had a duty to perform. Like the links 
of a chain, each must be efficient on their own individuality and 
also work together in one harmonious and efficient whole. Such 
efficiency could only be obtained by the component parts, the 
destroyers, the gunboats, the cruisers, and the battleships, being 
always out together, working together under the eye of the 
Admiral, ready at an instant’s notice for instant action. To use an 
American expression, they had to ‘ get,’ and to ‘get’ quickly, and 
it was no use getting in one portion of the fleet only ; these must 
be the component parts of units for efficiency.” 

Surely with the object-lesson of the German Fleet, and the 
strong expression of opinion by the Admiral who has to bear 
the responsibility of command of the British Fleet as to 
what an efficient fleet should be, you are justified in 
declaring “that a fleet is not a true fleet, but a more or 
less fortuitous concourse of naval atoms,” if it is not under 
the immediate and direct command of the commander of the 
Channel Fleet, and has not been trained to act as a fleet 
either by itself or with the Channel Fleet, especially if it is 
not concentrated and has only nucleus crews on board. 
Will any Admiral or civilian connected with the present or 
late Board of Admiralty deny that Lord Charles Beresford’s 
description of an efficient fleet is correct? But the gallant 
Admiral did not merely lay down for the instruction of those 
present at the luncheon what a fleet really was in these days, 
but he told them of the difficulties of knowing all about the 
various instruments for use in time of war, and how 
thoroughly trained the men must be; and that they must have 
readiness of resource, and occasionally, as in the case of 
cruisers and torpedo destroyers, great independence of action 
and confidence in each other. ‘“ We require to be instantly 
ready,” added the gallant Admiral, “not for war, but to keep 
the peace—that is our business and our object”; and amid 
loud applause Lord Charles said, with regard to being 
ready :— 

“Let me point out that the sentiments of the British race are 
such that we shall never commence a war or campaign, that we 
shall never put ourselves by instant action into a position of 
material advantage. Other countries will; and it therefore 
behoves us to be prepared because, through custom, habits, and 
sentiments, we always start late.” 

It does not require a shilling Income-tax to remind us how 
true that is, or to remember our utter unpreparedness for the 
recent war in South Africa, which was, rightly or wrongly, 
largely attributed to the baneful obstinacy or influence of one 
of our Generals ; and we do not want to have our Naval Budget 
wasted by an irresponsible dictatorship at the Admiralty and 
our national insurance to fail after willingly paying such heavy 





premiums. The people of Grimsby and of the Humber portg 
were glad to learn that Lord Charles Beresford was so fully 
alive to the necessities for an “instantly ready Fleet” and the 
grave responsibilities of his position, and it will come as rather 
a shock to them to learn, on the authority of the Spectator, 
that the facts do not correspond with the necessities of the 
case so far as it relates to-the Channel Fleet, and that the 
Commander-in-Chief has not a really “instantly ready” 
fleet under his command, but only a more or less fortuitoygs 
concourse of naval atoms in various ports of the kingdom or 
cruising in different parts of the world. It is very undesirable 
that this should become a question of political controversy 
between the two Front Benches, whilst it is impossible for 
outsiders to obtain accurate and sufficient information from 
those who know the truth; and the British public are much 
indebted to those who are able and willing to warn them 
through the columns of a reasonable Press.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hainton Hall. HENEAGE, 





THE NAVY LEAGUE. 
[To Tie Epiron or THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—As a constant reader of your valuable journal for over 
forty years, I beg to express the hope that you and your 
readers will refrain from forming an opinion as to the justice 
of the censure sought to be cast upon the Executive Com. 
mittee of the Navy League by Messrs. Wyatt and Horton. 
Smith until the general meeting called on the requisition of 
those gentlemen is held, when the matter will be fully dis. 
cussed. This will be at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
Friday, the 19th inst., at 3. Meanwhile, I beg to say that 
the General Committee of the Liverpool branch of the 
League, which bas probably done more important work 
than any other branch, has expressed its entire dissent 
from the action of the gentlemen named,—action which, if 
successful, will in all probability break up the League. 

The views expressed in your article of July 6th entitled 
“ A Position of Peril,” which applies to the Channel Fleet, are 
founded upon the article contained in the Navy League 
Journal for this month, so there is nothing here with which to 
reproach the Executive Committee. But Messrs. Wyatt and 
Horton-Smith attack the Executive Committee upon other 
grounds. As you, Sir, point out (contrary to their assertions), 
the economies practised by the late and present Government 
“are not the source of our naval weakness.” Your note to 
their letter appearing in your last issue shows that your 
mind is addressed to one point, whilst their efforts are 
addressed to another, which is to censure a Committee which 
has for many years given great attention to naval questions, 
and acquired a large amount of valuable knowledge. That 
censure, if endorsed by the meeting, would result in the 
resignation of men who have worked hard and long for the 
public benefit with that moderation and restraint which are 
necessary for any useful end, and in the placing in authority of 
men of extreme opinions. This I believe would mean the 
break-up of the League. 

I do not say that what I am about to mention is decisive of 
this question, but it is worthy of careful consideration. I 
refer to the effect on the Liverpool branch. A break-up of 
the League would prevent the yearly celebration in this great 
seaport in honour of our national hero Nelson. Upon his 
statue (which stands in the large open square of the Liverpool 
Exchange) upon every anniversary of his death (October 21st) 
our Lord Mayor lays a wreath, and speaks to many thousands 
of our inhabitants of the necessity of our country maintaining 
the command of the sea. It would prevent our interesting 
the poor scholars of Liverpool in the like necessity. Many 
thousands of Liverpool boys and girls yearly compete in 
writing essays upon the subject, and receive in our Town Hall 
prizes of books and certificates given by our branch from the 
hands of our Lord Mayor or Lady Mayoress, each school 
attending by its representatives to the total of several hundred 
children. 

It would have a baneful effect upon a still more important 
enterprise which was set on foot by the Liverpool branch, 
and to which members of that branch have personally given 
large sums of money, although it has also been generously 
supported by many who do not belong to the League. It is 
known as the Lancashire (Navy League) Sea Training Home 
for Poor Boys. You, Sir, were good enough some time ago 
to allow an appeal from our secretarv to appear in your 
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columns on behalf of this home, which has hitherto depended 
almost entirely upon voluntary donations and subscriptions. 
The land and buildings have cost about £17,000, and to get this 
sum and keep the home going at acost of about £3,500 a year 
has been a work of great difficulty and anxiety. We began 
operations in August, 1903, with eight boys. We have for 
some time had our full complement of a hundred and ten, and 
have already sent forty well-trained lads to the Navy anda 
hundred and sixty-four to the mercantile marine. We cannot 
at present for want of space take in many poor boys clamouring 
for admission, nor supply the full demand of shipowners for 
the boys. We are only awaiting the further help of generous 
friends to build an additional house (for which plans have 
been prepared) to accommodate three hundred. We give the 
lads destined for the mercantile marine free kits, get them 
berths, receive them on the termination of their voyages, keep 
them from the land sharks, induce them to save their wages, 
take them into the home, repair their kits, and ship them 
again, taking this care of them until they become ordinary 
seamen and are able to look after themselves. Before the 
Government put an end to the probationer class of the Naval 
Reserve we used to get our boys entered in that class on 
first going to sea. If they restore it, we shall return 
to our former practice. If, as I understand is the case, 
boys with two years’ experience of sea are, on becoming 
ordinary seamen, to be available for the Reserve, we 
shall induce our boys to enter it on becoming ordinary 
seamen. So successful is our system that we very rarely havea 
desertion, a punishment, or a case of illness. We welcome 
boys of all creeds, and both the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Bishops of Liverpool are members of our Committee. One 
great want of our time is to save our poor high-spirited boys 
from becoming “hooligans.” Another is to improve our 
mercantile marine, and introduce more of the British element 
into it. 

All this work (and it has been very hard to accomplish) has 
been connected in name with the Navy League, and the 
balance of the subscriptions to our branch, after payment of 
expenses, has gone to the support of the home. If Messrs. 
Wyatt and Horton-Smith succeed in their agitation, this con- 
nexion will end. ‘The difficulty which we have with many 
subscribers is that they think the Navy League are amateurs 
already too much given to find fault with the experts of the 
Admiralty. Messrs. Wyatt and Horton-Smith want them to 
increase this tendency. Surely the great object of the Navy 
League should be to remind the nation that it expects every 
Government to maintain the British command of the sea, and 
to throw the responsibility of doing so upon it and upon 
Parliament. Only in the very clearest case should they 
assume the position of alarmists. The real question is 
whether the League is to be governed by moderation and 
reason, or by sound and fury.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Gray HILt, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Liverpool 
Branch of the Navy League, and of the Lancashire 
(Navy League) Sea Training Home for Poor Boys. 

Liverpool. 

{Into the controversy over the action of the Navy League 
we cannot enter here, but we have nothing but praise for the 
admirable work done by the Liverpool branch. It would be 
little short of a national disaster if, instead of being developed 
and enlarged, their training home were to be broken up or 
crippled.— Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To rue Epiror or tae “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—The Executive Committee of the Navy League is much 
indebted to you for the strong support you have given in your 
issue of the 6th inst. to the article in the July Navy League 
Journal on the Channel Fleet. But in the note appended to 
the letter of Messrs. Wyatt and Horton-Smith on this subject 
you say that it is difficult to reconcile the publication of this 
article with the resistance to the demand for stronger action 
put forward by those gentlemen. Permit me to observe that 
this demand was based on seven other resolutions which were 
moved by those gentlemen at the general meeting on 
May 15th last, but were not carried. The majority of the 
members then present decided to support the policy of the 
Committee in refusing to agitate on the facts alleged in 
those seven resolutions. But the subject of the Channel 
Fleet was not discussed then at all, and has been dealt 








with by the Committee on its own motion and quite 
independently of the present agitation. There has there- 
fore been no inconsistency on the part of the Com- 
mittee, nor is the Committee conscious of any “mistake,” 
“terrible” or otherwise, as alleged by Messrs. Wyatt and 
Horton-Smith. The refusal to agitate on the seven points, 
and the decision to agitate now about the Channel Fleet, are 
due to the simple fact that in the former case the Committee 
thought agitation was not warranted, and that in the latter 
case it was warranted in the national interest. In the former 
case the Committee had the strong support of naval experts ; 
in the latter case the Committee has already some support 
from the Press, and hopes to receive further support from 
such naval experts as are free to express an opinion.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wm. Carus CruTcuiey, Secretary. 

The Navy League, 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

[We have also received a letter from Messrs. Wyatt and 
Horton-Smith in regard to the Navy League, but as it has 
already appeared in the daily Press, and so obtained a very 
wide circulation, we do not think it necessary to find room for 
it. The chief point in their letter is that “the dominant 
majority of the Navy League” issued a circular in which they 
stated that should a certain event take place the Executive 
Committee would reign. Yet in the case of four of the Com- 
mittee their names were thus used without their consent. We 
cannot go into the merits of this dispute, but may note that 
Friday’s papers contain a letter from the secretary of the 
Navy League traversing the letter of Messrs. Wyatt and 
Horton-Smith on the ground that all the members of the 
Committee had ample notice of the Committee meeting at 
which the circular was decided on.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE “WHITE 
AUSTRALIA” QUESTION. 

{To THe EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Would you allow one who has bad opportunities of 
seeing both sides of the question to state, rather than prove, 
six propositions ? 

(1) That, for the good of either Australia or England, a 
Western and an Oriental race cannot live together in Australia. 

(2) That the probability of an Oriental invasion, peaceful or 
warlike, is enormous, and justifies urgent measures. 

(3) That, right or wrong, the resolve of Australians to keep 
their country white is of an intensity undreamed of in England. 

(4) That Australians, knowing this, believing a fierce racial 
war, due to a policy of which England disapproves, to be ahead of 
them, and determined to fight it at any cost, “ harbour no illusions” 
as to England’s supporting them in it. That this doubt does 
immense harm to the cause of the Empire in Australia, and is 
deliberately made use of by separatists. 

(5) That England will not refuse her support, but will probably 
exhibit sympathy for the other side until the eleventh hour, and 
then pull Australia through; and so get all the kicks and no 
halfpence. 

(6) That all this harm could be saved, and England get the 
credit she deserves, if for once a clear statement were made that 
England was not out of sympathy with the Australian and would 
not leave him to fight the battle of her race by himself. 

First, in England one only knows Orientals from history- 
books or from a few visitors or students. One is proud of the 
Sikhs and Gurkhas; one realises vaguely that Englishmen live 
comfortably, not side by side with, but over the head of, 
native India. Also one has a cordial admiration for the 
Japanese. In every one of these sentiments Australians 
agree. But when the Englishman generalises from his facts, 
and decides that Westerns and Orientals can live without 
degradation to both of them side by side, and dubs their 
objection colour prejudice, Australians part company with 
him. May there not be something after all in the fact that, 
while the Briton who never meets the Oriental declares that 
East and West can live side by side, his own race wherever in 
the world it meets an Oriental people refuses to live side by 
side with it? Is it mere pigheadedness that in British 
Columbia, California—indeed, in all the States—Natal, the 
Cape, the Transvaal, Australia, and New Zealand—yes, and 
in India—your own race steadily refuses to consort with 
coloured races? The Englishman in India is the strongest 
case in point. A narrow Western aristocracy, of splendid 
intellect and character, rules, for its great good, a race 
which you do not believe capable of ruling itself. The 
rulers live absolutely apart. They would be highly shocked 
if their womenfolk had any intimacy with natives, and 
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hold it the gravest danger to more than the health of 
their children that they should be brought up in India. 
Well, the Australian sees a deal of the Oriental. He has the 
Queensland coolies, and the Chinese quarter in every town. 
Every ship brings them to his gates or takes him to them. 
He knows what every Briton who meets them knows,—that, 
living together, the Western demoralises the Eastern, and 
vice versd. He will not contemplate his children growing up 
amongst Orientals, his poor living amongst them. It stands 
to reason. To do what we think good is as bad in them as to 
do what they think allowable would be bad in us. That is a 
great part of the world’s history in a nutshell. Again and 
again we are told it, and shall we never believe it? This 
antagonism between Western and Oriental is no new thing. 
It was old when the Greeks fought the Persians. Romans 
and Parthians, Huns and Ostrogoths, Crusader and Saracen, 
Martel and the Moors, were all in that same battle. The 
Turks and Macedonians are fighting it to-day. We should 
know something of it by now. It goes by the name of the 
Eastern question, and has lived for some three thousand 
years continuously on the border of Europe. The “white 
Australia” question is not similar to the Eastern question. It 
és the Eastern question. Australians will not live as a white 
race over the head of a subject people, even if they could 
doso. Their ideal is to keep Australia, if possible, a land 
where their children can live the healthy Western life 
of their British fathers. That ideal you must allow them. 
And how does it affect England? Why, there is room for 
forty millions of British folk in Australia; and if the 
Australian has his way there will be forty millions of them 
here some time hence. Need you ask: How will the existence 
of a great British sea nation in the Antipodes, with British 
ideas and interests, and a big navy, affect that other forty 
millions of Britons in the North Sea? Remember, this is 
the last land open to the white man,—the only one that 
can be purely British. South Africa cannot be a white 
man’s land, simply because you cannot spirit away millions of 
blacks. The United States—even our magnificent Canada— 
will be less purely Anglo-Saxon as time goes on. And 
Australia, of all countries in the world, is an ideal one for the 
white man to live in. That is what a white Australia means 
to Australia and to England. 

Secondly, no one can deny the danger of an Oriental over- 
flow who knows the facts. In truth, no one does. There are 
some three million odd whites in Australia inhabiting three 
million square miles. To the North, at its very gates, up 
to within a day’s sail, are eight hundred million Orientals. The 
island of Java alone, three days’ steaming from tropical 
Australia, holds thirty millions. The Eastern question, famine, 
plague, overcrowding, a vast coastline to hold—three men to 
hold it against every eight hundred—that is the quality of the 
danger. The weakest point that I can see in the Australian 
case is here, in the moral problem. Have we, so few, a 
right to keep out those hordes and save Australia for our- 
selves? But, then, is it for ourselves, or for the forty million 
white men to come after, and for the perpetuation of our race 
and the ideals we believe in, and, above all, for our children ? 
Are they to look to us for a healthy home—or for that mixed 
horror? As for the Australian of to-day, it is his only home, 
his own native land. He loves it as passionately as any 
people onearth. Is he to forego it? If those scruples were 
to rule, they should have ruled long since, before thousands 
came here in the promise of a Western home and millions 
were born and bred in the faith of it. I think Australians 
owe it to the past aad the future to save that ideal. So they 
take steps to keep Australia white. What steps can they 
take except the total exclusion of Orientals? They know 
from Natal, America, and elsewhere what a dreadful force are 
low standards and cheap wages. The Australian does not 
believe that he can draw «a colour-line across three thousand 
miles of continent. Here he is, with an absolutely new 
country to make or mar, a clean slate. In the face of 
American experience, is he to risk it? Is he to open the 
door ever so little to let in a problem so awful as that which 
overhangs the United States? Once let it in, and no force 
on earth for all time can turn it out. 

Thirdly, rightly or wrongly, the Australian has barred his 
door with a fierce determination, knowing well that it forces 
him to leave a part of the North undeveloped for the present. 
One knows men who suffer by this, and face it deliberately for 





their conscience’ sake. The Australian feeling on this point 
is tense, irritable,—quite different from that on any other, 
It is the question of their future. I honestly believe they wil] 
fight alone, if necessary, a hopeless losing fight to their own 
annihilation. If this is known in England, all I can say ig 
that I had no idea of it all the years that I was there. 
Fourthly, Australians know that England is out of 
sympathy, and that her position is difficult; that Indian 
fellow-subjects and our great allies may be in the one scale, 
and themselves in the other. The whole nation knows there 
is a struggle ahead. A great part does not believe that 
England will help in it. Some think that she would endorse 
a petition from our allies for free admission. Can you wonder 
at these doubts, in the face of the persistent hostility of the 
Press, and the openly expressed regrets of Ministers that 
Australia is unlikely to go back on her policy? Every issue 
of the Bulletin rubs it in; and the part of Australia which 
matters, and which makes no noise, asks itself: What is the 
use of a navy if the only war which concerns me is the one 
it will not fight? Why am I to risk another’s war, say, with 
Germany, if the Empire will not risk my war with the East? 
That doubt is doing every day perhaps irremediable harm, 
Fifthly, I believe England would support Australia in the 
end. If she did not, imagine what future historians would say 
of it,—when the field of a second great maritime Britain 
had been resown with a crop of vigorous Orientals. England 
will come in to help Australians, but ungraciously at the 
eleventh hour, withholding her sympathy and losing theirs, 
Sixthly, one simple declaration of unshakable policy bya 
Minister whom Australians trust would at one blow cut the 
ground—the only ground—from beneath the feet of Australian 
separatists. The Australian is reasonable, and he is not 
ungenerous. If he sees what he receives from the Empire, 
there will be no stint in his giving. But if he is permitted to 
believe that the Empire will allow their home, their own dear 
country, to be filehed from his children by Orientals, in peace 
or war—what would you have him do ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sydney. C. E. W. Buran. 
[We desire that Australia shall continue a white man’s 
country, and have no doubt whatever as to what the answer 
of the Motherland would be were she asked to choose between 
the daughter-nation and an Oriental State. But, as our 
correspondent perceives, the only sure way of securing 
Australia as a white man’s country for all time is for the 
Australians to fill their land with white men. Unfortunately, 
that too often seems the last thing they desire to do. Not 
only has Australia’s native-born population ceased to increase 
and multiply, but she makes no great effort to open her 
country even to white immigrants from Britain. She has 
been too apt to regard it as her duty to protect her working 
men against newcomers. As we have said, we shall stand by 
Australia be the cost what it may, but this certainly ought 
not to make Australia indifferent to the population question. 
There is the crux of the whole question. The world is for 
those who can use it. But what use can a race which does 
not multiply make of the last and the best of the continents ? 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“THE COLONIAL OFFER.” 

(To tue Epiror or tee “ Sprctator.”’} 
Srr,—I have been so much struck with the confusion of ideas 
in England respecting the nature of “the Colonial offer”—I 
inform myself by a careful and constant perusal of the 
Spectator, Times, Outlook, Daily News, Daily Mail, and 
Westminster Gazette—that it was pleasant to find in your 
issue of April 6th, in your article on “ Reciprocity and the 
Colonial Conference,” the most accurate statement of the 
Colonial attitude that I have yet come across in the British 
Press. You may be interested in some extracts from the New 
Zealand Times and Evening Post of this city. Both papers, I 
should tell you, are attached to Protection, and they are rivals 
as the two dailies in the capital city of this State. Ina 
review of the work of the Colonial Conference the Times on 
May 20th said :— 

“Tt is true that the fiscal problem was left a problem, but 
there is no need to be downcast as a consequence. Indeed, we 
believe that the steadfast and perfectly proper refusal of the 
British Government, entrusted as it is with the custody of the 
existing fiscal system of Britain, to alter that system, will 
have a valuable tonic effect upon that impatient and impetuous 
section of colonial feeling which forgets that the liberty of 
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Great Britain to conduct her own business, even if she con- 
ducts it to her disadvantage, must be respected at all hazards. 
Disappointed though he must have been, Mr. Deakin rose hand- 
somely to the occasion in proclaiming that, though the fiscal door 
was closed, there were other ways of consolidating the Empire. 
Most people will prefer, upon the whole, to believe with Mr. 
Deakin and Sir Joseph Ward, and in opposition to the undignified 
lamentations of Sir William Lyne and Dr. Jameson, that the 
Conference has been thoroughly successful.” 


That this is the general attitude of the paper is clear from 
these extracts from earlier articles :— 


“We seriously believe that there is not a single colony which 
thinks that the affection that binds the Empire together can be 
impaired in the slightest degree by any fiscal system. Briefly, the 
New Zealand attitude is this: to give, as we can afford to give, a 
preference to Imperial trade products, and to accept any return 
that is offered. We will not dun the Motherland—the British 
tariff is Britain’s own business. Whether a free-trade tariff is 
good for Britain may be doubted, but it is not our part to con- 
cern ourselves with that.”—New Zealand Times, April 9th. 


“It was a pretty spectacle for the onlooking world, this of the 

colonies urging upon the Motherland a league of mutual assist- 
ance by which they were to stand shoulder to shoulder against 
the world. The appeal was one which must not only have in- 
terested and impressed foreign nations, but must also have 
thrilled the strings of kinship in the people of Great Britain. To 
refuse such advances would be an ungracious and a difficult thing 
todo. Yet this was what it fell to the British Government to do 
—to refuse point-blank, for there was no mincing matters. The 
present British Government are pledged to the principle of free 
trade, and, to their honour be it spoken, they stood to their guns 
like men when it would have been a popular course on all hands 
to yield at least a little.”—New Zealand Times, May 8th. 
The Evening Post, for all its strongly Protectionist opinions, 
is equally clear. On May 17th its leading article on the 
Conference concluded with a quotation from a speech by Mr. 
Deakin :— 

“* Preference had been offered and declined,’ he said. ‘ But if 
that door was closed, however softly, was there no other way 
whereby they could attempt to attain the same ends? ...... 
Unity is our chief desire. We -vill employ any and every means 
in our power. I in no wise undervalue what the Conference has 
achieved. I believe it has achieved more than it appears to have 
done. Let us hope that it will deal with it in a businesslike 
way.” All colonists will echo that hope, and let us all make it 
part of our business to appreciate the great positive work 
achieved by the Conference, to dwell upon points of agreement 
rather than difference, and above all to lend no countenance to 
the dangerous doctrine that loyalty to the Empire is identified on 
either side of the globe with loyalty to any species of fiscal 
theory.” 

Three days later the Post was deploring the action of certain 
of the Colonial delegates who had lent their assistance to the 
party purposes of the Tariff Reformers :— 

“At the Conference it was impossible to play the Imperial 
game without to some extent touching the party game also, 
though even there not nearly enough regard was paid in the first 
instance to the right of Britain to the same fiscal autonomy which 
the colonies themselves enjoy. But now that the Conference has 
dissolved, what are the Australian Ministers doing but making 
common cause with the party politicians of Great Britain who are 
opposed to Free-trade? Sir William Lyne, at any rate, indulges 
in no disguises. ‘He hoped things would be different before the 
next meeting. If the present Government did not alter its 
attitude, it would be beaten. We have only to imagine 
what the state of feeling would be here if a _ British 
Minister took the Opera House to tell the Ward Govern- 
ment that if it would not give the British manufacturers 
Free-trade it would be beaten, in order to understand how galling 
these tactics must be to the Free-traders of the Old Country, and 
how prejudicial to the sentiment of Imperial unity. Unless the 
politicians of each of the States of the Empire are going to 
practise a rigid total abstinence from the party politics of the 
others, the most promising of Imperial schemes will prove to be 
the most disruptive in their effects.” 

All this, of course, is apart from the general problem, but it 
may be of service to you for its unmistakable indication of 
what the Colonial attitude, or at any rate the New Zealand 
attitude, really is.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wellington, New Zealand. Micuakt C. KEANE. 
[The quotations given by our correspondent show how 
independent and how statesmanlike is the attitude of the 
Press of New Zealand. The article in the Spectator to which 
allusion is made asserted in positive terms that there was not 
the least fear of the people of the free nations of the Empire 
holding a pistol to the head of the Motherland and attempt- 
ing to force her to abandon ber present fiscal policy. The 
fact that the Britons oversea would brook no interference with 
their internal affairs was, we declared, a guarantee that they 
would not attempt to meddle with the internal affairs of 
Britain or of each other.—Eb. Spectator. | 





HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA. 

{To tae Eprron or tue “Srxcrarosr.”’ | 
Srr,—I believe it was Samuel Johnson who wrote in the 
eighteenth century: “The use of travelling is to regulate 
imagination by reality.” Your correspondent who by naming 
himself “Scotus Viator” seems to indicate that he has 
travelled, upsets altogether the sentence quoted above. No 
doubt travelling in the twentieth century differs from what it 
was in Johnson’s time, and though, I am sorry to say, from 
lack of personal experience, public opinion abroad frequently 
entertains inaccurate ideas and notions as to the political 
situation of Hungary, I must confess I have never come across 
a more fanciful description of my country than the one you 
published in the Spectator of June 15th by “ Scotus Viator.” 
By far the greatest part of your correspondent’s statements 
and forecasts are based upon assumptions false in history, law, 
and fact, and certainly the conclusions deduced are apt to 
delude people, and ought to be refuted. May I beg for some 
of your valuable space in doing so? 

In no way does the reform of the franchise depend on 
external influence. It has formed an essential part of the 
programme of the Party of Independence for many years 
in Opposition. The downfall of the so-called Liberal Party, 
and the coming into office of the former Opposition, ripened 
the idea to actuality. 

Your correspondent further suggests that Hungary consists 
of seven nationalities, &c., one of them being the so-called 
Magyar; as if the unity of Hungary expressed by the statute- 
book were a mere legal fiction, and not the organic product of 
history, nor the expression of an undeniable fact,—viz., “ the 
numerical, economical, and cultural preponderance of the 
leading Magyar race.” No doubt the national unification of 
Hungary in no way resembles that of other countries. Our 
forefathers neither amalgamated with the conquered, as 
happened in the Western States of Europe, nor did they 
rule as the Turks did, ignoring the racial qualities of the 
conquered, extending a religiously and politically exclusive 
conquest, “granting a contemptuous toleration” to the sub- 
jugated, which left them intact and fit to revive as we see 
it happening in the Balkans. No; they kept their racial 
individuality, and bestowed upon the conquered and their 
descendants, as well as upon those who immigrated later, 
their own privileges, the privileges of Hungarian nobility— 
i.e., citizenship—“ as the Romans did upon the Italian cities.” 
I admit, and repeat, “ this unification was achieved by a process 
quite sui generis ; our unity is political and not racial.” But, 
on the other hand, our nationality problem cannot be treated 
on the same lines as that of Austria, where nearly every 
nationality has got a province, a past, a culture of her own; 
where, therefore, the claims of the nationalities are founded 
upon a geographical, historical, literary basis, and are partly 
strengthened by common law. So much for the past. As for 
the present, I again quote Count A. Apponyi, as I did above, 
and maintain that “ Liberal legislation must ensure to our 
brethren of foreign tongues free development of their racial 
individuality, free use of their native idioms as far as State 
unity permits. But for that very reason every institution 
and every influence must converge in its operation to the 
strengthening in them of sincere and proud attachment to 
the Hungarian State, to the one and indivisible Hungarian 
political nation, and to the Hungarian language, as being 
their own, too, in its capacity of State language, &c.” 

Your correspondent complains of electoral corruption, and 
asserts that the County Assemblies “can legally withhold 
taxes and refuse to levy recruits.” As for the first assertion, 
measures against it have always been advocated by the former 
Opposition, now in office, and since they are in power elections 
are freed from all undue Government influence. As regards the 
second, I should really like to know whether “Scotus Viator” 
considers taxes and recruits to be collectable against or with- 
out the consent of Parliament. If so, he is perfectly right; 
though his theory about taxes and recruits is unknown to our 
Constitution. If, however, he admits that taxes and recruits 
require to be voted by Parliament, his statement is false. 
Similarly, I beg to ask in what has the present majority— 
which, as “Scotus Viator” admits, was “ so long the stronghold 
of Liberal ideas—fallen a prey to reactionary influences.” 
Is it perhaps because this year we have voted many millions 
more for primary education? Is it because a Bill was carried 
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enacting the compulsory insurance of industrial workmen, or 
is it because the amendment moved by H. E. de Nivay, extend- 
ing help even to the natural children of the deceased insured, 
was carried ? Is it because a Bill has been accepted by both 
Houses concerning the landlords and agricultural labourers, 
whereby the former are compelled to provide the latter with 
sanitary dwellings, and have to pay the costs of medical treat- 
ment of the labourers, including their wives and children? Is 
it perbaps because the Minister of the Interior works out a Bill 
to render self-government more efficient? Again, I ask, is 
it because the Government is preparing Bills for progressive 
taxation and franchise reform? Or perhaps “Scotus Viator” 
sees an undeniable proof of reactionary tendencies in the 
action of Dr. Nagy and about a hundred and fifty members 
of the present majority advocating land reform, small 
holdings, revision of several taxes, &c. 

“Scotus Viator” further informs his readers that “the 
Chauvinist demand for the Magyar language of command 
was a last despairing effort of Magyarisation.” Now nothing 
is more erroneous, for this demand was, and remains, a natural 
and legal claim of the Hungarian nation, the official language 
of the State being Hungarian, nor has this claim been given up; 
its realisation only has been postponed by mutual consent. 
One feels inclined to believe that “Scotus Viator” mistook 
some other country for Hungary on reading that the recent 
Education Bill insists “upon the use of the Magyar language 
of instruction as a condition to State aid to elementary 
schools.” 

Your correspondent either ignores the fact that, according 
to the Education Bill passed this year and known as 
Stat. XXVII. 1907, the conditions for obtaining State 
support are (a) that the Magyar language as such should 
be taught to the extent defined by Section 16 of the above- 
mentioned law—which is quite different from its being the 
language in which teaching is given as a whole—and that 
(b) teaching should be patriotic ;—well, he either ignores this or 
he speculates on the ignorance of hisreaders. In either case he 
hardly seems competent to deal with the “political prospects” 
of Hungary after dealing with the present in this way. May 
I add that the total number of elementary, or grammar, 
schools in 1905 amounted to sixteen thousand five hundred ? 
Of this total, in three thousand three hundred schools teach- 
ing is given exclusively in a non-Magyar language, and in 
about three thousand seven hundred schools teaching is given 
in Magyar, as well as in another non-Magyar language.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Count M. J. EsterHAzy, 

Member of the Hungarian Parliament. 

Csakvar, Hungary. 





LORD RIPON AND IRISH IDEAS. 
[To Tie Epiror or Tug “SpecraTon.” |} 
Srr,—Lord Ripon, whose words have weight, is reported as 
declaring himself a confirmed Home-ruler on the ground that 
Treland must be governed in accordance with Irish ideas. 
What are Irish ideas of government? What political ideas 
can be said to be common to Ulster and Connaught? What 
political ideas have the Celtic Irish ever shown but a peculiar 
devotion to personal leadership, the natural consequence of 
their long and sad exclusion by a train of disastrous circum- 
stances from familiarity with free institutions? The most 
active part of the political agitation has had its hotbed in the 
Fenianism of New York, where the Irish have been the rank- 
and-file of Tammany, and when the American Republic was 
fighting for its life rose in insurrection on the side of the slave 
power. We talk of Irish nationality. Can Ireland be said 
really to have been a nation? During the first moiety of 
that most unhappy history the island was divided between two 
absolutely alien and murderously hostile elements, that of 
the Anglo-Norman Pale and that of the Celtic Septs, while 
the Septs were far from united among themselves. During 
the second moiety the island was divided between the Protestant 
Teutons of the North and the Catholic Celts of the rest of the 
island, living in the bitterest enmity with each other. The 
Union found them grappling in murderous civil war. How, 
in such a school, was a political character common to both 
elements and apt for free government to be formed? 
We are told that the Union reduced the Irish people to 
political serfdom. An immense majority it rescued from 
political serfdom, under the government of Protestant 








Ascendency, and endowed eventually with the full privileges 
of British citizens, which they now enjoy in every respect, 
and with more than their share of Parliamentary representa. 
tion. Why is England, and England in the present genera. 
tion, to bear all the blame and burden of Irish history? Why 
are not Pope Adrian, the Norman conquerors of England who 
with his sanction extended their conquest to Ireland, the 
Catholic powers, which in their struggle with Protestantism 
dragged her a helpless victim in their train, the France of 
Louis XIV., and afterwards the France of the Revolution, to 
bear their share of the indictment ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto. GoLDWIN SmIrTg, 


THE LATE SIR SPENCER WALPOLE. 
[To rue Eprror or tur “ Spectator.”] 

Srr,—Not even the very closest friends of the late Sir Spencer 
Walpole could complain of the warmth and adequacy of the 
appreciations of his public career and his literary achievements 
which have been accorded him very generally in the Press, 
but a certain side of his character inevitably escaped those 
who had knowledge of him only in a public capacity as a Civil 
servant, Inspector of Fisheries, Governor of the Isle of Man, 
and head of the Post Office successively, or in his distinguished 
literary activity as historian and biographer. It is true that 
during no moment of his career, from Eton schoolboy to the 
end, could those qualities of kindliness, sympathy, courtesy, 
and consideration for others ever have failed to strike all with 
whom he came into personal relations. To the world in 
general, however, he was known as a man of high intellectual 
attainment and administrative ability rather than of special 
gifts of heart, yet it is for the latter qualities rather than 
the former that those who had the great privilege of 
knowing him intimately will cherish his memory most warmly, 
After his retirement from his last public appointment as 
head of the Post Office, a responsible position which he 
occupied with distinguished credit, he resided chiefly at his 
country place in Sussex, which be purchased on quitting public 
life, still retaining an eager interest in political questions, 
continuing his historical work, contributing articles to the 
Quarterly, Spectator, and other periodicals, serving on the 
Board of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company 2nd on boards of other public companies, and quite 
lately accepting a seat on the Bench of local Magistrates. In 
such various ways he continued his useful activity up to 
almost the last day of his life, but withal found time to make 
the personal acquaintance of very many of his poorer 
neighbours in the country; and to be acquainted with them 
was, for him, to be eager to relieve their necessities and assist 
them by unnumbered acts of generosity and friendliness. 
Among the many tributes which have been accorded bim 
since his tragically sudden death there is none, perhaps, 
which he would have valued more than that of one of 
these poorer friends: “It is like one of the family gone.” 
The homely phrase came straight from the heart of him 
who said it, and had a true and simple ring which was 
very characteristic of Sir Spencer Walpole’s own nature. 
There can be little doubt that it this simplicity, 
combined with his affectionate kindliness, which at once 
attracted to him the sympathies of so many persons of either 
sex and of all classes. It is a simplicity and a tenderness 
which are not often found conjoined with the strong intellect, 
the exact and retentive memory (marvellous, when the ques- 
tion was of dates or figures), and the general “ hard-headed- 
ness ” which went to make up Sir Spencer’s mental equipment. 
The combination was as delightful as it is rare. He died as 
doubtless he would have wished, as any one of us must wish for 
himself or those who are to dear to him,—a swift, merciful 
death. Though in his sixty-ninth year, he was still full of 
mental and bodily vigour, and had no trace of senility, nor was 
any warning given of the end which came so quickly. He 
was still able to enjoy a walk of ten miles over the beautifal 
and hilly forest ridge of Sussex on which he lived. It was a 
life full of useful interests and kindly thoughts until its close, 
and the writer feels that it is a true privilege to have the 
right to subscribe himself A FRIEND. 
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A NEW APPELLATION FOR NEW ZEALAND. 
(To THe Epiror or Tux 

Srr,—On reading your remarks in the issue of July 6th 
on the proposed new name for New Zealand, two names 


“SPECTATOR.”) 
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suggested themselves to me which I should like to offer for 
the consideration of the readers of the Spectator. They are 
“Territory” and “State.” The former would sound well, 
while the latter, though less euphonious, would perhaps be 
more suitable and expressive.—I am, Sir, &c., E. P. 


[To tax Eprror or tar “ Srecrator.”’} 
Sir—In discarding her appellation of “Colony” New 
Zealand should, as you suggest, take a title distinct from 
those of her sister-States in the British Empire. Why not 
“Domain”? It has all the attributes of “ Dominion,” with 
the merit of distinctiveness, and is not wanting in dignity.— 
Iam, Sir, &., W. J. 


[To Tue EviTor oF THR “SPECTATOR.” J 
S1r,—With reference to your note on the “status of New 
Zealand ” appearing on the 6th inst., I would suggest the title 
“Region of New Zealand.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. E. P. 


[To rue Eprror or rae “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—How would the name “ Presidency of New Zealand” 
do ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. Z. 





THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
[To tue Eprror or tes “ Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—Your readers have in a very practical way shown their 
interest in the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, of which I 
am the chairman. The fund does, I think, deserve the interest 
of people whose charity aims to reach beyond the immediate 
needs of the poor. It does indeed secure the health and the 
happiness of the forty thousand children, selected from the 
eight hundred thousand in Lundon schools, whom it takes 
from narrow homes and noisy streets to spend a whole fort- 
night in a farm or cottage in fresh air and new surroundings. 
But it does much more. It unites in sympathy managers, 
teachers, and parents, as together they consult about the 
children, consider each individual's needs, and settle how 
much the parent will contribute to the fund. It introduces 
town children into country life, as they share a cottager's 
home, listen to the table talk about crops and animals, and 
join in the family pursuits. It increases friendships as year 
by year the children bring home tales of the kindness they 
have received, the presents of flowers, the rides in carts, the 
parties at the bigger houses. For its purpose the fund has to 
have command of money. Each host receives 5s. a we2k for 
each child, and the railway fare is sometimes high. But 
taking into account the parents’ contribution, it may be said 
that every 10s. subscribed enables a London child to get a 
country holiday in which his body will grow stronger and his 
mind wider and his heart deeper. The experience of all the 
men and women who co-operate together has been full of 
delight, and the success of an organisation almost wholly 
voluntary has been remarkable. Medical officers and officials 
have been most helpful in enabling visitors to discover and 
prevent the spread of infection. The railway managers and 
tne porters have been patient and tender with the crowds who 
invade their platforms. Every one is in good heart, and the 
only anxious person is the treasurer, the Earl of Arran, whose 
official address is 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.—I 
am, Sir, &c., SaMvuEL A. BARNETT. 
3 The Little Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 


[It is hardly necessary to commend the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund to our readers. There are not many ways in 
which money can be spent by the charitable without some 
fears that harm will be done along with the good. In the 
case of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, however, there 
need be no doubts on this score. No child will be pauperised 
by a visit of a fortnight to the country, and an appreciable 
benefit to body and mind is almost certain to be the result. 
We sincerely trust that Canon Barnett’s letter will receive a 
generous response.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To THe Epiron or Tus “ SPEcraToR.”) 
Sir,—It may interest your readers to be reminded that the 
Referendum which you ably advocate as a possible solution of 
the difficulty with the House of Lords is not “a foreign device,” 
but is in actual use in this country in the sphere of ecclesiastical 
policy. In the Church of Scotland and in the United Free 


that new legislation which may be proposed in the General 
Assembly, the supreme ecclesiastical Court of these Churches, 
is not valid until it has been referred to all the presbyteries of 
the Church and is agreed to by a majority of these. Indeed, 
the United Free Church goes further and refers proposals of 
legislation to kirk sessions as well as presbyteries. The 
object of the Barrier Act is, of course, to prevent one General 
Assembly, which consists of only a third or a fourth of the 
ministers of the Church, from passing a measure which the 
majority of the Church might be opposed to. The parallel, 
therefore, is not on all fours with the present political situa- 
tion, but it is worthy of consideration, and it is curious that 
the Prime Minister, conversant as he is with Scotch Presby- 
terianism, treated the Referendum solution with so scant 
courtesy.—I am, Sir, &c., F. G. SuTHERLAND. 
Galston, Ayrshire. 





THE THEORY OF GOOD AND EVIL. 
[To Tus Evtrorn oF Tus “ Specraror.”) 


Sir,—No author could reasonably desire a more friendly review 
than you have bestowed upon my “ ‘Theory of Good and Evil” in 
the Spectator of June 29th; but there is just one point on which 
your reviewer’s account of my position might mislead a hasty 
reader. He says :—“ At the end of Part I. we have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the ultimate end is social ed3a:uovia, and that morality 
—which, it must be remembered, is only part of well-being—is 
the striving to contribute to this end. Morality, therefore, would 
inevitably disappear were the ideal ed3a:uovla ever attained ; at the 
same time this final well-being in its very attainment would lose 
one of its parts,—namely, morality itself. The ‘good’ would 
remain without its very important element the ‘right.’ This 
dilemma, which in all its crudity might have been avoided by a 
little more care, does, however, point to the fact, which Dr. Rash- 
dall does not skirk, that morality involves the existence of evil as an 
objective thing in itself, if morality is to be an end, and not 
merely a stage in a process which leads to the transcending of all 
oppositions.” 

It might be supposed that these inferences were mine, and 
not your reviewer's. I cannot argue the matter here ; but you will 
perhaps allow me to say that I have not drawn these inferences, 
nor do I admit that they logically follow from anything which I 
have said. I have not contended that morality consists in all 
possible circumstances in the overcoming of evil. Morality is the 
direction of the will towards the good. It is only in view of the 
actual circumstances of human life as we know it—a life in which 
there is much admittedly judged by the moral consciousness to 
be bad—that I regard the negation of optimism as a postulate 
of morality, and a world that even for a time contains evil must 
be for ever not the best of all imaginable worlds. Of course if 
“the good” could be attained in such a way that its continued 
existence or enjoyment should be wholly independent of the 
volition of any spiritual being, then indeed morality would dis- 
appear. But such an eschatology is not mine. I do not under- 
stand an ultimate well-being which does not include social 
relations, social activities, love of some kind or sort. So long 
as there is evil to be removed, love must include efforts to remove 
this evil, but this need not necessarily be the case to all eternity. 
I do not of course pretend to have cleared up all the difficulties 
of this position, but I must not ask you to print a longer letter. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. RasHpAuu. 
New College. 





AN UNKNOWN DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

{To rus Eprror oF tae “Srecraror,” |] 
Srir,—Will you kindly allow me to thank, through the medium of 
your columns, the friend who sends me the Spectator week by 
week? It is indeed a boon; and if this catches the eye of my 
unknown benefactor, will he very kindly send the paper after this 
to the address below, as I have recently been transferred here ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. E, Macksnzin. 
United Free Church, Newmills, Invergordon, N.B. 





THE LATE MR. F. EDMUND GARRETT. 
[To THe EpIToR oF THs “SPECTATOR.” ) 

Sir,—I shall be greatly obliged if you will kindly allow it to be 
made public through the medium of your columns that at a 
meeting of friends of the late Mr. F. Edmund Garrett held on 
June 26th last, at which Lord Milner presided, the following 
resolutions were adopted :—(1) That a Committee be appointed 
to raise a fund to carry out Mr. Garrett’s wish that a tablet in his 
memory should be placed in Cape Town Cathedral, and that the 
surplus of the fund collected, if any, be devoted to a suitable 
memorial in this country; (2) that the Committee consist of Mr, 
E. T. Cook, Mr. J. A. Spender, Mr. H. Baker (of Cape Town), Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, Professor A. A. Bevan, Captain Percy Farrar, 
D.S.O., and Mr. J. J. Withers as honorary secretary ; (3) that the 
subscriptions be limited to three guineas. I write to say that I 
shall be pleased to receive subscriptions; or cheques, payable to 
the Edmund Garrett Memorial Fund, may be sent direct to 
Messrs. Hoare and Co., bankers, 37 Fleet Street, London, who 
have kindly consented to open an account in the name of the 
fund.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun J. WiTHERs. 





Charch of Scotland what is known as the Barrier Act provides 





Howard House, 4 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
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POETRY. 
(May 3rp, 1645.) 





MERTON WALL. 


[The meadow-wall of Merton College is connected by tradition (but by 
tradition and Heath’s Chronicle only) with the tragic fate of Colonel Francis 
Windebank, who, moved by the fears of his young wife, surrendered Bletching- 
don House, near Oxford, which he held for the King, without resistance to 
Cromwell on — Mth, 1645. For this action (and though the place is said to 
have been indefensible) he was immediately tried by a Royalist Court of War at 
Oxford, and shot. Windebank, who was only about thirty, had given “‘ a large 
testimony of his courage” at the battle of Cheriton or Alresford in the pre- 


ceding March, and was “ more sensible” of his honour “than the damned of 


the pains of hell,’’—so writes a comrade begging for a reprieve to Prince 
Ru , then in the West. This letter was intercepted by the Parliamentarians, 
and Rupert marched into Oxford the day after Windebank’s execution.) 


Sweet, dry your tears; you could not know 

What I should pay—'’twas better so. 

Aye, the full price, to wash the stain, 

A man must give. The only pain 

I know is that for you, my heart, 

If ’twere to do, ’twere done again :— 
Strange that should smart! 


Out in the field, neath Rupert’s eye, 
It were a little thing to die; 
Even, as soon I must, to fall 
Facing the file, against the wall ; 
But to give you, breath of my breath, 
To rush of pike, to foeman’s ball, 
Were more than death. 


This talk of coward in mine ears 
(Tho’ the King spoke it), and the sneers 
Of those that were my friends, have less, 
Now, of remembered bitterness 
Than your sweet voice all broke with tears 
When, in that hour of white distress, 

You sobbed your fears. 


What say you?—were you never there 
I'd held the house from stair to stair P— 
Aye! were I but a single sword ! 
(O God! that fate could not accord 
A musket-shot, a trooper’s blow, 
In that wild charge at Alresford 

A year ago !) 
Yet never say you wrought on me, 
For all I did was willingly. 
You had not needed so to cling ; 
Were you not dearer than my King ? 
And at your feet was I afraid 
To lay that costliest offering, 

A trust betrayed ? 


. . - Do you recall, ere Cromwell came, 
Ere we saw steel or matchlock’s flame, 
How in the garden we would go, 
Where thorn-pricks were the only foe, 
Where cedar-trees kept silent ward 
And envied that I loved you so— 

More than my sword! 


And how (before we barred the door, 
And shuttered all the casements o’er, 
Lest rebel balls an entrance win) 
The April sun came streaming in 
And made a glory of your hair, 
Until I vowed it was a sin 

To be so fair ? 


So let it come; weep not so sore! 

Had I more lives I'd give thee more: 

Had I my sword, again I'd yield, 

Tarnish again my blotted shield : 

Deaf, hear my comrades “ Traitor !”’ yell ;— 

There’s none that sleeps on honour’s field 
Loved half so well! 


See, the dawn breaks . . . ah, loose your hold! 
As on that day . . . your hands—how cold! 
Tears, if you will, but not regret; 
God knows I grudge not to be set, 
For what I did, before them all 
Where the young meadow-grass is wet 

By Merton wall. 

D. K. Broster. 


BOOKS. 


———_>—_— 
LORD FALKLAND.* 

Frew characters in English history would seem at the first 
blush to stand less in want of vindication than Lucius Cary, 
Viscount Falkland. His place is with the immortals, with 
that glorious company of whom, said Pericles, the whole 
world is the sepulchre. Such epitaph as he needs was given 
him by Clarendon, “ of whose life he was the joy and comfort,” 
in phrases that enrich our language :— 

“Thus fell that incomparable young man, in the four and 
thirtieth year of his age, having so much despatched the business 
of life that the oldest rarely attain to that immense knowledge, 
and the youngest enter not into the world with more innocence, 
and whosoever leads such a life need not care upon how short 
warning it be taken from him.” 


Yet, as Mr. Marriott points out, 

“While Walpole attributes to Falkland ‘much debility of 

mind,’ Macaulay derides his political instability, and Sanford 
writes of his ‘morbidly sensitive disposition, and declares that 
‘want of balance of judgment was the defect in Falkland’s 
character.’ Gardiner with all his admiration for Falkland’s 
splendid qualities of heart and mind, writes contemptuously of 
his political opinions and achievements, while Forster does not 
hesitate to describe him as ‘far more of an apostate than 
Strafford, for his heart was really with the Parliament from the 
first, which Strafford’s never was, and never to the end did he 
sincerely embrace the cause with which his gallant and mournful 
death has eternally connected him.’ ” 
It is from such judgments that the author of this excellent 
book appeals, and in pleading the claims of Falkland to con- 
sistency and foresight he has produced a sober and well- 
balanced study of those times, so sorely out of joint, against 
which his hero was doomed to struggle in vain. At every page 
the work shows the influence of Gardiner’s lifelong labours; 
but Mr. Marriott is no slavish follower of any school, and he 
has rendered a public service by rescuing from undeserved 
oblivion the masterly analysis of Falkland’s temperament and 
genius which the first Lord Lytton contributed to the Quarterly 
Review. 

Though his early and tragic end must ever rank Falkland 
among the inheritors of unfulfilled renown, yet he was beyond 
all dispute fortunate in the opportunity of his death. Such 
influence as he possessed over the King was waning day by 
day, and day by day that “Peace, Peace,” which he so 
constantly ingeminated was drawing further into the back- 
ground. He was spared the decay of the Royal fortunes, the 
scaffold at Whitehall, the bitterness of exile, the ingratitude 
of the Merry Monarch. From the hour in which he entered 
the King’s service to the day of his death he had to undergo 
perpetual mortification and disappointment. The sons of 
Zeruiah, whether in the shape of Rupert and Maurice, or of 
Digby and Jermyn, were too strong for him, and it is no dis- 
paragement of his courage, his sincerity, his sagacity, that he 
failed :— 

“With all his gifts,” Lord Lytton most shrewdly observes, 
“Falkland doubtless wanted that which is often mistaken for 
conviction,—viz., that mysterious faculty of will, which, less the 
attribute of conviction than of imperious egotism, forces a kind 
of tyranny upon others, and so often gives to the men of action 
authority over the men of thought. In our intercourse with life 
we constantly see some man to whom we concede no special 
honesty, no paramount intellect, no superior knowledge, but who 
establishes a moral despotism in the circles in which he moves. 
This faculty is distinct from the mere power of intellect with 
which it may or may not be combined. Napoleon I. had it—so 
had George III. With this gift Pym was unquestionably 
endowed to a sovereign degree. By it he stamped, as it were, 
the likeness of his own mind upon the Parliament and upon the 
public: by it he consolidated into singleness of action a party in 
itself heterogeneous and discordant; subjugating to his lead a 
Vane and a Hampden, as well as a Haselrig and a Strode; so that 
while he lived there was no law in England so potent as the will 
of Pym. On the other hand this gift wholly failed to the finer 
intellect of Falkland. He could not exercise control even over 
Hyde, who revered his virtues with so admiring a love: he could 
not bend to his counsels even Charles, to whose cause his acces- 
sion gave the dignity of patriotism and offered a guarantee for 
justice.” 

We hope to be forgiven the length of this quotation, not 
only for its delicate delineation of the weakness of Falkland, 
but for its picture of the first of the great English Parlia- 
mentarians. No adequate Life of “ King Pym” has ever been 











* The Life and Times of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland. By J. A. B. Marriott, 





M.A., Lecturer and Tutor in Modern History at Worcester College, Oxford, 
With 23 Illustrations, London: Methuen and Co. [7s. 6d. net. | 
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written: his fame is merged in that of the far less able, but 
more attractive, Hampden; had it been Pym, instead of the 
hero of the ship-money, who was mortally wounded on Chal- 
grove field, he would not have lacked biographers. 

Against the charge of apostasy so recklessly brought by 
Forster Mr. Marriott has a conclusive answer :— 

“Falkland was at once a genuine reformer and a genuine 

conservative. Abuses he abhorred; change for its own sake he 
detested. ‘Where it is not necessary to change it is necessary 
not to change.’ This was the quintessence of Falkland’s political 
creed, and from the outset to the close of his career he was con- 
sistently faithful to the principle it embodies. So long as it 
was a question of the destruction of the machinery of Stuart 
despotism, Falkland was the most ardent of reformers...... 
but for the annihilation of the ancient constitution in Church 
and State, for the virtual effacement of the Monarchy, and the 
substitution of Presbyterianism for Episcopacy Falkland was 
not prepared. For the first few months of the Long Parlia- 
ment he acted wholeheartedly with Hampden and Pym. ‘The 
time came when it was obvious that they were resolved to go 
farther than he could follow...... So long as they were striving 
for the destruction of the machinery of ‘Thorough,’ and devising 
safeguards against its reconstruction, Falkland stood by their 
side and strenuously seconded their efforts; when they in turn 
threatened, as he believed, the cause of liberty, he withstood 
Pym and Hampden as he had previously withstood Strafford 
and Laud.” 
What he might have accomplished in the sphere of con- 
structive statesmanship had his lot been cast in smoother 
water it is idle to conjecture, but the mere fact that he came 
to the front as he did is proof of rare qualities. He began 
his public life with the meeting of the Short Parliament in 
April, 1640, was made Secretary of State January Ist, 1642, 
quitted London for the last time in June of the same year, 
and was killed at the first battle of Newbury September 20th, 
1643. From the hour of his maiden speech his mark in the 
House of Commons was made. Until the more glaring 
“exorbitancies” of personal government had been checked 
and punished, he was pitiless towards those men whose 
existence he held to be a public danger. He pursued Strafford 
to the death with a relentlessness almost as keen as that of 
Pym ; he was the prime mover in the impeachment of Lord 
Keeper Finch. “He had unhappily contracted some prejudice 
to the Archbishop,” says Clarendon; “for the King, person- 
ally,” adds Mr. Marriott, “he felt neither affection nor 
reverence.” But “though he cared little for the person of 
the monarch, he was devoted to the principle of monarchy : 
though he loved not the Laudian Bishops, he dreaded the 
intellectual intolerance of the extreme Puritans”; and so it 
came to pass that after the first months of the Long Parlia- 
ment Hyde and Falkland emerged as the protagonists on the 
one side, Pym and Hampden on the other; the passing of the 
Grand Remonstrance was at once the parting of the ways 
and the birth of party government. When Falkland took 
the seals and was sworn of the Privy Council the scattered 
adherents of Church and King had found their rallying-point 
at last, and the days when the House of Commons could 
present a united front of opposition were gone for ever. 
If Hyde, and Culpepper, and Falkland lost the rubber, the 
fault was not in them, but in the unstable and uxorious 
Sovereign whom they served. A word from the lips of 
Henrietta Maria was sufficient to outweigh all the wisdom of 
the wise. Falkland might plead and argue ineffectually for 
hours. The Queen bad but to say, “ Allez, poltron, and pull 
out those rogues by the ears,” and Charles was embarked on 
that wild march to Westminster which cost him three 
kingdoms. 

Mr. Marriott has done well to print Falkland’s speeches 
in extenso. Reporting was in its infancy, and obviously they 
are fragments; but they more than justify his reputation. 
He possessed the art of going straight to the point with the 
smallest expenditure of words, and of gauging the temper 
of his audience without condescending to their prejudices. 
Striking imagery jostles with “rugged maxims hewn from 
life,” and he draws his allusions with complete impartiality 
from the classics and the Scriptures. The Puritans had no 
monopoly of the Bible. Considering that public speaking had 
been in abeyance, save among the gentlemen of the long robe, 
for eleven years, it is remarkable that the debates of that 
memorable Session should have maintained so high a level of 
excellence. And though the “inimitable sweetness and 
delight of his conversation, his flowing and obliging 
humanity,” are lost in the fiery stream of words with which he 
declaims against the “enormities” of Strafford and the 





“oppressions” of his abettors, the Arminian prelates, it is 
against the men, and not the institutions, that his wrath is 
directed. “The first Spreaders of Christianity,” he insists, 
“and the first and chief Defenders of Christianity against 
Heresie within and Paganism without, not only with their 
Ink but with their Blood, were all Bishops,” and to them and 
“to the Fire they endured for it we owe the light of the 
Gospel we now enjoy.” 

Mr. Marriott reprints for the first time a letter, hitherto 
accessible only in its original pamphlet form, in which 
Falkland, writing to Lord Cumberland at York, presents 
what may be regarded as the official account of “ Prince 
Robert’s” cavalry charge at Powick Bridge, the first 
important skirmish in the war. All his life Falkland had 
been ambitious of military service; he had been baulked of it 
both in Ireland and in the Low Countries, and when at last it 
came to him it was in the hateful guise of civil war. At 
Edgehill his conduct was marked by reckless courage and by 
exertions to save the lives of the enemy who had thrown down 
their arms. “In all such actions the Lord Falkland forgot 
that he was Secretary of State, and desired to be where there 
would probably be most to do.” At the leaguer before 
Gloucester he was so reckless of himself in the trenches that 
his friends “ passionately reprehended him for exposing his 
person unnecessarily to danger.” At Newbury, says Lord 
Byron, “my Lord Falkland did me the honour to ride in my 
troop.” Early in the day he received his death-wound from 
a musket bullet, having “more gallantly than advisedly” 
spurred his horse through a gap in “a high quick hedge” 
which the Royalist squadrons were endeavouring to force. If 
the recently published memoirs attributed to M. d’ Artagnan 
can be trusted, it seems probable that he, with others of his 
countrymen, were engaged in this quarter of the field. 

When a messenger informed William III. that the Bishop 
of Derry had been killed at the ford by the Boyne water, the 
King’s only comment was: “ What took him there?” and to 
modern notions a Secretary of State seems strangely out of 
place in a cavalry charge. Hyde, indeed, only a day or two 
before the battle had told Falkland bluntly “how much he 
suffered in his reputation with all discreet men by engaging 
himself unnecessarily in all places of danger.” Falkland 
might weil have suggested that where the King went the 
Secretary was justified in following. He actually replied 
“that he was so much taken notice of for an impatient desire 
of peace that he should likewise make it appear that it was 
not out of fear of the utmost hazard of war.” Mr. Marriott 
has been at some pains to clear him from the charge of reck- 
lessly throwing his life away in a manner which Gardiner 
declares to be scarcely distinguishable from suicide. The 
evidence of eyewitnesses shows merely that “his courage 
carried him too far.” Those who suggest that he intended to 
get himself shot because he called for a clean shirt before 
going into action must be suffering from a perverted 
reminiscence of Colonel Crawley on the eve of Quatre 
Bras. 

We have dealt solely with the public life of Falkland. Mr. 
Marriott has left a pleasant picture of the Cavalier poets and 
the Latitudinarian theologians who formed his chosen circle at 
Great Tew. Of his own essays in verse the best that can be 
said is that they “are obviously the work of a scholar, 
and, above all, a generous-hearted friend.” His friendship 
with Ben Jonson is his best credential as a Maecenas. It was 
otherwise in divinity :— 

“He had read,” says Clarendon, “all the Greek and Latin 
fathers; all the most allowed and authentic ecclesiastical writers ; 
and all the councils with wonderful care and observation: for in 
religion he thought too careful and too curious an enquiry could 
not be made amongst those whose purity was not questioned and 
whose authority was constantly and confidently urged by men 
who were furthest from being of one mind among themselves.” 

By fortune, nature, and disposition Falkland seemed 
absolutely cut out for a life of learned leisure, happy in wife 
and children, blest with ample means, and debating all things 
in heaven and earth and sea in the shade of his peaceful 
lime-walks. At the call of duty he surrendered all that was 
most dear to him, and left behind for ever the long days of 
unclouded happiness at Great Tew. In a freakish moment 
Lord Beaconsfield once hailed the name of Falkland as the 
proto-martyr of Toryism. We cannot conceive anything more 
distasteful to that pure and noble spirit than to find himself 
linked with any party shibboleth, But if the crown of 
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martyrdom can be earned by complete self-surrender to a 
losing cause, and by the passionate pursuit of peace and 
justice, few have a nobler claim than Lucius Cary. 





ROMAN SCULPTURE.* 

ONLY a few years ago it would have been thought scarcely 
credible that Roman sculpture should furnish the material 
for a work of four hundred pages, illustrated by a hundred 
and thirty plates. Art critics did not, indeed, deny to the 
Romans the credit of having created a school of realistic 
portraiture—Mrs. Strong quotes most appositely a passage 
from “ Vernon Lee's” Euphorion, written in 1884, which speaks 
of the busts “which ought to be so ugly and yet are so 
beautiful”—but they paid no heed to the great monuments 
of historical sculpture the remains of which adorned triumphal 
arches and other buildings, nor to the splendid ornament 
which lent distinction to Roman architecture. Then Franz 
Wickhoff burst into that silent sea on a voyage of dis- 
covery, whence he returned richly laden, having recognised 
in the sculptors of the Arch of Titus the precursors of 
Velazquez, and the true significance of Roman art at once 
became a question of absorbing interest. Wickhoff’s treatise 
was published in German in 1895 and translated into English 
in 1900 by Mrs. Strong, who has never ceased to claim serious 
aesthetic consideration for the works of Roman artists, and is 
admirably equipped for the task which she has here under- 
taken. A word of special praise is due for the excellent 
selection of illustrations, which leave no phase of Roman 
sculpture unrepresented, and include several unfamiliar 
subjects. For example, we find the recently discovered slab 
with the figures of flamines from the Ara Pacis Augustae, 
photographed in situ beneath the foundations of the Palazzo 
Fiano and reproduced on Pl. XV., and the figured capital 
from the Forum on which is portrayed the Black Stone of 
Emesa worshipped by Elagabalus (Pl. XCIV.) Above all, we 
have a fine portrait-head of Flavian date in the British 
Museum, but lately brought to light by Mr. Cecil Smith 
(Pl. CXIIL) 

Two questions must present themselves to every student of 
the subject here treated, The first is,—Was there ever an art 
which could be called truly Roman, or have we to deal with 
the handiwork of Greek craftsmen working for their Imperial 
masters ? The second is,—Was the achievement of these name- 
less artists, whether Greek or Roman, such as to win for them 
a prominent place in the development of the world’s art? Mrs. 
Strong gives a decided answer, and in the main (we think) the 
right answer, to both questions. The brilliant Polish archae- 
ologist, Josef Strzygowski, has devoted all the resources of his 
boundless versatility to the proof of his thesis that Roman 
art is nothing but the latest phase of Hellenistic art, which 
falls gradually under the sway of Oriental influences until it 
issues in the art which we call Byzantine. Mrs. Strong is 
fully alive to the importance of Strzygowski’s work ; indeed, 
she has quite recently translated an essay in which he claims 
an Asiatic origin for a remarkable class of sarcophagi of the 
later Roman period. But she very justly remarks in her 
introductory chapter that the transference of interest from 
the human form to problems of pure ornament, rightly 
claimed by Strzygowski as the note of declining Hellenism, 
is not found in true Roman art :— 

“Interest in the human form flagged somewhat in Rome 
towards the Constantinian Epoch, partly because artists were 
attracted by new problems of ornament and by new specific 
effects, partly also under religious influences which, like 
Christianity, directly discouraged and discountenanced the 
imitation of living objects. But so strong were the anthropo- 
morphic tendencies of the antique that we shall find them 
emerging triumphant from a period of ordeal, capturing 
Christianity itself, and then moving forward once more under 
the stimulus of new ideas. One claim of Roman art upon the 
gratitude of posterity is that it preserved the human form as the 
central and dominating idea of art, and was sufficiently powerful 
to impose it upon a religion of its essence hostile to such repre- 
sentations.” (p. 19.) 

This is well said, and it was worth saying well. When we 
look for the answer to our second question we shall perhaps 
find reason to question the justice of some of the claims here 
advanced on behalf of Roman art. However ready we may 
be to recognise positive aesthetic values in works which fall 


* Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine. By Mrs. 8S. Arthur Strong, 
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short of the ideal standard of Hellas, it is hard to see “a new 
spiritual seriousness,” “the sadness of the meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius,” in the scenes unfolded on the windings of 
the Antonine column, where the rain-god, we are told, “ bears 
in his melancholy, riddled countenance some touch of the 
‘man of sorrows’”; it is harder still to subscribe to Mrs, 
Strong’s verdict on the well-known relief representing the 
devotio of Marcus Curtius that “the delightfully fresh fantasy 
of the composition strikes an agreeable note amid the 
sculptures of declining Rome.” Here, as in many other 
instances, the champion of a long-neglected phase of art 
attempts to prove too much, and spoils a good case by over. 
statement. 

Mrs. Strong limits her subject in respect of time to the 
period beginning with the reign of Augustus and ending with 
that of Constantine. In her first chapter she combats the 
“learned fallacy” which regards Augustan art as a brilliant 
episode inspired by the founder of the Principate. She asks— 
and the question is a pertinent one—whether Napoleon is to be 
held responsible for the “Empire” style; she contends, and 
not without reason, that the composition of the Ara Pacis 
Augustae—our chief Augustan monument—is faulty, and 
draws the inference that “ we are in presence of an embryonic 
art as yet far from maturity.” Her arguments deserve to be 
carefully weighed; yet they fail to convince us of two things, 
—the first, that Augustus, with his infinite attention to detail, 
failed to influence profoundly an art which is so unmistakably 
dominated by the same ideas as the Court poetry of Horace 
and Virgil; the second, that Augustan art, with its extra- 
ordinary virtuosity of technique, is immature rather than 
academic. It is true, no doubt, that the civil procession of 
the north frieze of the Ara Pacis finds a most incongruous 
continuation in the group, beautiful as that is in itself, of 
Tellus and the Aurae; but it must be remembered—the fact 
is strangely omitted by Mrs. Strong—that the analogies as 
well as the differences of a relief discovered at Carthage prove 
that that group is borrowed from a more spacious Hellenistic 
composition which must have enjoyed a world-wide celebrity. 
It is difficult to see where this learned art, summoned from the 
Greek East to adorn the Rome which Augustus turned from 
brick to marble, gives promise of that which was to take its 
place in the Flavian period after an interval of comparative 
sterility. 

Flavian “ illusionist” sculpture has of late years received its 
due—some may think more than its due—from various critics, 
and our acquaintance with its monuments has been increased 
by recent researches. Mrs. Strong turns the new knowledge to 
good account, and does full justice, not merely to the reliefs 
of the Arcus Titi and the so-called “Portrait of Mark Antony” 
in the Braccio Nuovo, but to the admirable medallions which 
now adorn the Arch of Constantine. We are not, however, 
inclined to adopt her view that these medallions once decorated 
an arch built by Domitian and converted by Trajan into the 
entrance of his Forum. The medallions shown on a well- 
known coin of Trajan representing that entrance seem to 
have contained, not reliefs, but colossal busts; Antonio da 
Sangallo speaks of the discovery of tondi per mettere una testa 
in the Forum. 

We could have wished that Mrs. Strong had found space to 
discuss at greater length the monuments which lie outside the 
stream of official tradition. The Arch of Augustus at Susa 
is barely mentioned: the “still-vexed” question of the 
Tropaeum Trajani at Adam-Klissi is only touched in a 
parenthesis. Here Mrs. Strong sides with Furtwiingler in his 
gallant attempt to vindicate its uncouth sculptures for the 
Augustan period, and in his recognition of an Italian, as 
distinct from a Roman, art, surviving amongst the legionaries. 
These are hard sayings, and we should have liked to see them 
justified by illustration and analysis. 

We cannot now follow Mrs. Strong in her discussion of 
later Imperial art. It was an excellent idea to select typical 
and salient monuments, and to treat them with some fulness. 
The reader will be most grateful for the running commentary 
here furnished on the spiral reliefs of the columns of Trajan 
and Marcus Aurelius, which will reveal the merits and defects 
of those poems in stone to a public hitherto content to regard 
merely their general effect. In tracing the later evolution of 
Roman art Mrs. Strong surrenders herself mainly to the 
guidance of Riegl, and succeeds in making his abstruse 
theories intelligible to the plain man. She shows that spatial 
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perspective does not enter into the calculations of the artists 
who created the crowded compositions of later sarcophagi, where 
the violent chiaroscuro causes the background of true relief- 
sculpture to disappear, and is rightly explained as the outcome 
of a novel apprehension of colour and search after “ colouristic” 
effects. Finally, however, in the architectonic figure-sculpture 
of the fourth century, with its return to the rigid frontality of 








| 


their mental development, shows his intimacy with all these 
worlds. There is a certain historical sequence in the twenty- 
one studies, which extend from Descartes to Pére Didon, 
touching Voltaire, Marie Antoinette, and M. Thiers by the 
way. 

Every one who has read M. Lenotre’s book on the drama of 
Varennes, either in the original or in Mrs. Stawell’s brilliant 


archaic art, the feeling for mass reasserts itself; and in the | translation, will be ready to believe that Les Massacres de 


statues of the Constantinian epoch, as Mrs. Strong rightly | Septembre is worth attention. 


It consists chiefly of unpub- 


remarks, are to be seen “the germs of that wonderful | lished or little-known documents relating to some of the most 
‘Romanesque’ which will find its noblest expression in the | terrible events of the Revolution, the series of frightful 
great French schools of Cathedral sculpt»re in the twelfth | murders committed at the prisons of La Force, l'Abbaye, Les 


century.” 


Carmes, and others. The stories are told by eyewitnesses. 


Mrs. Strong’s statements sometimes lend themselves to | To students of Revolution literature, some of the most 


criticisms of detail. 


For example, the Ara Pacis, though | interesting pages in the book will be those called “ Le Dossier 


begun in B.C. 13, was not completed until B.C. 9, and thus | des Massacreurs,” which bring us face to face with the 
Augustus could be portrayed as Pontifex Maximus, for he | septembriseurs themselves ut the time when their country 
attained that dignity in B.C. 12 (see pp. 40, 47, 94). The key- | turned in horror and punished most of them, the worst wretches 


stones of the Arcus Titi have been probably explained as 
representing Honos and Virtus (p. 106). The cancelling of 
arrears of taxes shown on the well-known relief in the Forum 
benefited others besides “ provincials” (p. 154). The dates of 
the wars of Marcus Aurelius need revision; at present they 
are inconsistently given (p. 275f. and p. 286). The altar of 
Scipio Orfitus (Pl. XCVIL.), if compared with that in the Villa 
Albani dedicated by a person of the same name and title, will 
be seen to be much earlier in date; probably Orfitus turned it 
to his own use (p. 314). Bassaeus Rufus was not “ prefect of 
the camp ”—i.e., praefectus castrorum (p. 592)—but praefectus 
praetorio, a much more exalted personage. But these are 
small blemishes, and should not prevent us from expressing 
our deep gratitude to Mrs. Strong for a book produced at the 
right time and in the rigbt way. 





SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS.* 

Tue Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne have already been 
translated into English,—a readable translation, though it 
appears to miss the point of one of Macame de Boigne's best 
stories. But no list of recent French books can afford to 
leave out this extremely interesting first volume of the most 
vivid and authentic Memoirs published of late years in France. 
Madame de Boigne had every opportunity of collecting Court 
and society gossip, good-natured and otherwise, before and 
after the Revolution. She was brought up in the household 
of Madame Adélaide, and was petted as a child by Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette. As a young girl, she went through the 
painful experiences of emigration, softened for her by the fact 
that her father, the Marquis d’Osmond, had married Miss 
Dillon, of a branch of that family which had settled in France. 
Thus Madame de Boigne—whose marriage to a rich Indian 
General three times her age took place in 1798—was equally 
at home in English and French society. She was much in 
Paris during the Empire, and this volume of her Memoirs 
closes with the Restoration. It is full of curious stories of 
all the conspicuous people of the time, written in a most lively 
style for the benefit of Madame de Boigne’s nephews of the 
d@ Osmond family. Both French and English readers will look 
forward to the forthcoming volumes. 

M. Alfred Méziéres has long been a distinguished member 
of the French Academy, and his readers know what to expect 
from the author of many delightful books, among which we 
must especially recall those dealing with Shakespeare, his 
times and his influence. M. Méziéres moves with ease in the 
worlds of history, biography, and literary criticism. His 
latest volume, a series of studies of remarkable men and 
women at some specially interesting point of their lives or 





* (1) Mémoires de la Comtesse de Boigne. Publiés d’aprés le Manuscrit 
Original par M. Charles Nicoullaud. Vol. I., 1781-1814. Paris: Plon. [7f. 50c.] 
And Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne. Translated from the French. cae : 

- Heinemann. [10s. net.) (2) Hommes et Femmes d’Hier et d’ Avant-hier. 
Par A. Méziéres, de l’Académie Francaise. Paris: Hachette. [3f. 50c.])— 
(3) Les Massacres de Septembre. Par G. Lenotre. Paris: Perrin. [3f.50c.] 
(4) Jean-Jacques RousseBu. Par Jules Lemaitre, de l’Académie Frangaise. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. [3f. c.] (5) Byron et le Romantisme Frangaw, Par 
Edmond Estéve. Paris: Hachette. [10f.] (6) Questions Actuelles. Par 
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Ferdinand Brunetiére, de l’Académie Frangaise. Paris: Perrin. [3f. 50c, ) —— 
(7) Questions Littéraires et Sociales. Par René Bazin, de i’'Académie Franc¢aise. 
Paris: Calmaun-Lévy. [3f. 50c.]——-(8) Les Foules de Lourdes. Par 5. K. 
Huysmans. Paris: Stock. [3f. 50c.)——(9) L’Ombre s’Etend sur la Montagne. 


Par Edouard Rod. Paris: Fasquelle. [3f. 50.) (10) Le Désir de Vivre. Par 

Paul Acker. ee Calmann-Lévy. ([3f. 50c.]——(11) Les Etourderies de la 

Chanoinesse. ‘a. Léon de Tinseau. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. [3f. 50c.}— 

(12) Les Roquevilard. Par Henry Bordeaux. Paris: Plon. tr feed 

13) Le Fantome du Bonheur. Par J.de Mestral-Combremont. Paris : Calmaun- 
Vy. |3f. 50c.] —(14) La Chanson du Paucre: Potmes, Par Grégoire Le Roy. 

Paris: Société du Mercure de France. [3f. 50c. } 





being condemned to twenty years in irons. About sixteen 
men were responsible for the deaths of about sixteen hundred 
innocent victims. M. Lenotre’s introductions and notes are 
full of curious detail, and the interest of the book is increased 
by illustrations, especially plans of the prisons and of the old 
streets whose stones ran with blood in that summer of 1792. 

In the book next on our list M. Jules Lemaitre, the most 
clear-sighted and independent of critics, dealing with Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau’s influence on the history of humanity, is 
not afraid to speak plainly as to the Contrat Social and the 
results of its teaching. Rousseau’s idea, he reminds us, of 
absolute equality and the infallibility of numbers was meant 
to apply to “a city of 20,000 souls and 1,500 electors.” 
“The Revolution took it up as a gospel, and tried to impose 
it on a nation ten centuries old of twenty-five millions of men. 
This attempt was the Terror.” Not that Rousseau’s writings 
brought about the inevitable Revolution. But they were, and 
are, “the breviary of Jacobinism.”’ Rousseau gave the 
Revolution its jargon, its sentimental phraseology. He was 
responsible for the “affreuse sensiblerie” which existed side 
by side with the worst horrors of the Revolution, and was its 
most repulsive feature. It will be seen that M. Lemaitre does 
not follow the common fashion of whitewashing and glorifying 
Rousseau. But the very name of this distinguished critic is 
a guarantee of fairness and just judgment. If in his earlier 
years he greatly admired Rousseau, if in later life he saw good 
cause to change his opinion, neither of these facts has hindered 
him from making the fresh, unprejudiced, and exbaustive study, 
both of the man and his works, which after being given to the 
French public in the form of a series of “ Conférences” is now 
published in a volume. M. Lemaitre’s Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
is a brilliant picture, painted with the sympathy and the 
justice of a true artist, of one of the strangest geniuses that 
ever lived, the spirit of whose writings, for good or for evil, 
has been among the most powerful factors of modern life and 
modern literature. 

In a large book which readers of literary taste are sure to 
enjoy, M. Edmond Estéve has made a special study of the 
influence of Byron in France during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It is awide and curious subject. French 
romanticism was born before Byron, but both his poetry and 
his personality had a great deal to do with directing its course. 
He—in a sense a descendant of Rousseau—was responsible for 
much of the tragic melancholy, the desperate passion for 
liberty, for solitude, for Nature, which the poets of “ Young 
France” combined with melodramatic humbug and artificiality. 
The “ type byronien”’ also explains the spirit of ironic persiflage 
and cynicism which marked the school of Alfred de Musset. 
It is difficult to give in a few words any idea of the varied 
interest of this volume. Written in an attractive style and 
with a real power of critical analysis, it is in fact an 
extended review of French literature throughout the Byronic 
period. 

M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, the learned editor of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, was not only an authority on literature, 
but during the later years of his life a remarkable fighter on 
the side of Christianity as opposed to atheistic freethonght. 
His death last December, at the early age of fifty-seven, left 
also a serious gap in the ranks of the anti-Socialists. He 
had already prepared for publication this volume of essays, 
Questions Actuelles, and all his clear reasoning and strong 
conviction is to be found in the preface, which deals chiefly 
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‘with the conflict between religion and science. Such a con- 
flict, according to him and to Pascal before him, neither 
*hould nor can exist. Truths of a different order do not 
destroy each other. “Contrariety is not contradiction, and 
diversity is not contrariety.” He also attempts to prove that 
there is no necessary incompatibility between the Church and 
democracy. His thoughiful papers on this and other burning 
subjects should certainly interest English readers. 

Every one enjoys the writings of M. René Bazin. He has 
steadily advanced in favour, not only in his own country, 
which he knows and loves so well, and where he has received 
the highest literary honour, but with the thousands among 
ourselves who care for good French books. We can trust his 
taste and his high principle. This volume of essays, Questions 
Littéraires et Sociales, is in every way attractive. One word, 
however, as to his remarks on Madame de Sévigné. It is not 
fair or really critical, surely, to expect from her the pic- 
turesque language of later centuries. Why should M. Bazin 
suppose that she did not really care for her trees at Les 
Rochers because she contented herself with the words 
“beauté surprenante” in describing them? One might 
as well wonder that Bossuet did not write like the late 
M. Huysmans. 

Les Foules de Lourdes, this writer’s last published book, is 
indeed a vivid and extraordinary performance. His wonderful 
command of all known words, not to speak of his power of | 
inventing new ones (such as bondieuserie), enabled him to 
describe Lourdes and its pilgrimages more realistically than | 
even Zola did. Many hard and true things are said, and no 
repulsive detail is spared; but full justice too is done to the 
spirit of active charity which at Lourdes—more than any- 
where else, according to M. Huysmans—brings back men and 
women to the first ages of Christianity, the rich and fortunate | 
making themselves into nurses and beasts of burden for the 
poor, the suffering, and the miserable. 

M. Edouard Rod’s L’ Ombre s’Etend sur la Montagne is one 
of the best novels lately published in France. His literary 
power, of course, is great, and he uses it with a restraint | 
which gives a peculiar distinction to his story. In itself it is | 
common enough; the old story of a woman married to the 
wrong man. It is the treatment here that is uncommon. 
The three principal characters, Iréne Jaffé, her husband the | 
philosopher, her friend the musician, are drawn with delicate 
touches. The self-conquest achieved by each does not prevent 
the advance of the “shadow” which at last engulfs all. The 
later scenes, too theatrical, are the weakest part of the book ; 
but it may at least be said that the tragedy has no sordid | 
element. 

Le Désir de Vivre is a clever novel, also sad in tone and | 
ending, but of a different type, and more of a study from | 
everyday life. The author tells the adventures of a young | 
girl, a farmer's daughter, bright and talented beyond her 
surroundings, who becomes a shop-assistant at Dijon. She is 
full of hopes and ambitions; she longs to live, to see life in all 
its variety. Naturally, being thrown into the world to fend | 
for herself, she happens on some risky situations and gains | 
some bitter experience. The book has several excellent | 
characters; notably the girl's employer at Dijon, and an | 
old priest who does his best to save her from her own 
foolishness. 

The light touch of M. Léon de Tinseau always makes his 
books pleasant to read. They have something of the fairy- 
tale. The characters are apt to be types, perhaps, and the | 
happy ending does not always seem probable. However, Les 
Etourderies de la Chanoinesse disarms criticism. She is | 
eighty, this romantic, fascinating old woman. Living on the 
recollection of the one love affair of her youth, she is only too 
enchanted to encourage the unworldly fancies of her great- 
This is one of the prettiest and most amusing stories 
The honest and honourable are 
with a 


niece. 
we have read fora long time. 
rewarded; the false and scheming are dismissed 
camouflet. 

M. Henry Bordeaux is a rising writer, and his story, Les 
Roquevillard, which first appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, is a good and strong one. It is a little spoilt for 
English taste by the assumption that it is a much more 
serious sin to rob a man of his money than of his wife. Still, 
young Maurice Roquevillard, led away by a bad woman, is not 





| narrator pure and simple. 


| tion. 


| Spicuous success. 





really the hero of the novel. That place belongs to his father, 
a fine character, the incarnation of a fine race, all the best 


elements of which are brought forward to save a prodigal son, 
The underlying idea of the story is to be found in the familiar 
words, “ Notre terre et nos morts.” 

Le Fantéme du Bonheur is a readable story of the life of a 
modern French girl. It is rather an amusing picture of the 
dangers that may beset an enthusiastic, up-to-date young 
woman in a country where liberty for girls is a comparatively 
new idea. But Jacqueline’s heart was in the right place, 
and the author allows us to guess at a satisfactory ending. 

To any one who cares for modern French poetry we should 
like to recommend a volume lately published by M. Grégoire 
Le Roy, La Chanson du Pauvre. It is a collection of lyrical 
poems, about half of which appeared a few years ago under 
the title of Mon Ceur Pleure dAutrefois. We are sorry 
that space does not admit of our quoting one or two 
specimens. 





A CENTURY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT* 
To review the progress of a century is no easy task ; to review 
the development in every phase of intellectual activity over a 
like period, as is done in the volume before us, is a remarkable 
achievement. Such a survey can be effected in two ways. It 
may be done, as Mr. Macpherson points out, by means of the 
comparatively easy method of splitting the subject into 


| sections, and dealing with each section in the spirit of the 


That system demands wide 
reading, but little of the critical sense or spirit of interpreta- 
The alternative method makes an exacting demand for 
allthree. It seeks to find in all the different phases of thought 


| a consistent and underlying “ dynamic principle,” and its value 


is that history, instead of remaining a chaos of unrelated facts, 
“becomes an intelligible and luminous evolution.” Mr. 


| Macpherson has adopted the latter alternative with con- 


All except three chapters in this volume 
have already appeared in the Edinburgh Evening News, and 
the interest which they created when they appeared has urged 


| the author to give them to the public in permanent form, and, 
| we may add, shows that in “ metaphysical” Scotland, in any 


case, the journalist may with perfect safety “preach up” to 
his readers, even in an evening paper. 

The intellectual forces of last century have their founda- 
tion far back in the Reformation; and, curious as it may 


| appear at first sight, the French Revolution, with all its 


“diabolism,” was but the completing effort of the ecclesi- 
astical convulsion of some three centuries before. Both 
these crises—a crisis being a culmination of causes— 
were but two aspects of a great liberating movement 
of the human mind. The story of this century of intel- 
lectual development is the story of the epoch-making 
action of the Revolution, of reaction, and of revolt against 
reaction. It is the story of the intellectual freedom of man. 
Before the Reformation the Church of Rome had crushed 
independent thinkers; and even in the century before the 
Revolution poets and philosophers alike regarded the people 
as the “vulgar,” fit, not for intellectual independence, 
but merely “for their artistic purposes.” The “abstract 
thinkers ” of the Revolution saw man—and the description is 
typical of Mr. Macpherson’s forcible characterisation and 
acuteness of judgment—as “a cleverly constructed machine 
for grinding out pleasure at the dictate of self-interest—a 
machine, however, with a weak spring, capable of disastrous 
derangement.” It was Voltaire, in Mr. Macpherson’s view, 


| who first instituted the humanitarian movement for man’s 


intellectual independence, a movement which was completed by 
Rousseau, who avowed that “society had no theocratic basis,” 
but rested upon a social contract,—the will of the people. 
He thus “ vindicated the dignity of haman personality ” and 
paved the way for a new view of Nature and man. 

A characteristic development of this period was the 
dynamic view of Nature, and its most systematic exponent 
was Herbert Spencer. The two chapters on “ The Evolution 
Theory” and “Spencer and the Evolution Philosophy” are 
masterpieces of compressed knowledge. “It was reserved 
for Darwin, by his Natural Selection, scientifically to 
formulate the cause of biological evolution. Spencer paved 
the way for the reception of the new view by his masterly 
attempt to trace the evolution of organic life from what may 





* A Century of Intellectual Development. By Hector Macpherson. London: 
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be called the protoplasmic nebulae to the structural and 
functional complexities of the highest forms of life.” Mr. 
Macpherson proceeds to show how the theory of evolution has 
broken down the barriers between the respective sciences ; has 
caused Nature to be treated as a living whole, leaving man in 
the attitude of wonder of the Hebrew prophets and poets in 
the presence of a “Universe which with man’s increasing 
knowledge, increases in grandeur, majesty and mystery”; and 
how it compels us to think of mind, not as a distinct entity, 
“but as co-related in structure and function to a physical 
system,” and so revolutionises our theories of psychology. 

There are three chapters which are deserving of more 
particular notice than we have space to give them,—namely, 
“Tbe Utilitarian School,” “The Philosophy of J. 8. Mill,” 
and “Political Economy and Socialism.” In these Mr. 
Macpberson seems to us to be at his best. With vivid flashes 
of criticism, he exposes the faults of a principle or a system. 
Bentham, when he borrowed the phrase “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” and, giving it the name 
of utility, “made it the touchstone and standard of all 
political, legal, and social institutions,” was blinded by the 
eminently practical nature of his doctrine. He never saw 
that it “after all was only a rough and ready instrument of 
progress, and stood in need of philosophic justification and 
support.” It was left to his friend James Mill to “find a 
psychological root for his sociological principle.” Both of 
them had a touching faith in experience as the basis of their 
theories; but though their creed was in the last analysis the 
same as that of the Revolution thinkers—namely, “the 
modifiability of human nature and the perfectibility of 
society "—yet not even in the Analysis of the Human Mind 
was James Mill able to elevate their doctrine into a philosophic 
system. We may give this quotation as having a bearing on 
this point, and as being eminently typical of the volume as a 
whole :— 

“James Mill had explored the mind with the view of finding a 

psychological basis for the political and educational theories of 
Utilitarianism, but he left untouched central problems of 
philosophy,—those which relate not merely to processes of 
thought, but to the nature and validity of thought. James 
Mill contented himself with investigating mental processes, 
without troubling himself about the nature of mind and its rela- 
tion to the material universe. A complete philosophy is im- 
possible till an attempt is made to get behind mental processes to 
the nature of mind, the scope of its operations, and its relation to 
the material universe and its Cause. The task of giving the 
Utility theory of Bentham and the Psychology of James Mill 
their proper setting in a coherent and comprehensive system of 
Philosophy was undertaken by John Stuart Mill, who was looked 
on as the philosophic heir of the great prophet of Utilitarianism. 
From his earliest years, young Mill was dedicated by his father 
to philosophy. In 1812, when the boy was six year old, James 
Mill, in reply to an offer by Bentham to be his guardian, remarked : 
‘Should I die, the thought that would pinch me most sorely would 
be leaving the boy’s mind unmade.’ James Mill goes on to say 
that ‘he accepts the offer of Bentham so as to leave John a 
successor to both of us.’” 
Towards the “philosophic heir” Mr. Macpherson is, if we 
may put it so, sympathetic but damaging in his criticism. His 
system of thought was undoubtedly incomplete; but Mr. 
Macpherson sees a great title to honour in the fact that he 
raised the tone of English thought and sowed the seeds of 
intellectual inquiry. 

In political economy, too, the influence of the French 
Revolution was strongly felt. The science was founded by 
Adam Smith, but the ideas which inspired his work “ were in 
the airin France.” The most enjoyable part of the volume is 
that in which Mr. Macpherson examines the Marxian position, 
and with complete success overthrows one contention after 
another. The Socialists lay claim to Adam Smith and 
Ricardo, as well as to Mill, as their economic teachers. “In 
his definition of wealth Adam Smith made an unfortunate 
slip, which was taken over and popularised by Ricardo, to the 
effect that the wealth of the nation is the creation of labour.” 
Then Marx declared that labour is the creator of wealth, or 
value. That is the corner-stone of Socialism; and Mr. 
Macpherson humorously demolishes it, exposing the absurdity 
of restricting “labour” in this context to mean “ manual 
labour.” With equal cogency he proves shat, provided there is 
economic freedom, the interests of Capital and Labour are not 
antagonistic, and that production and distribution are not two 
separate processes, but simply two aspects of one process. 

The remaining chapters are equally brilliant and suggestive, 
but we can only mention them. They deal with such 








subjects as “The Evolution of Literature,” “Burns and 
the Revolution Spirit,” “George Eliot and the Evolution 
Spirit,” “Tennyson and Modern Thought,” “The Evolution 
of Religious Thought,” “ The Broad Church Movement,” and 
“The Literature of Reaction and Revolt.” Mr. Macpherson 
shows how the epoch-making forces of the Revolution over- 
threw the classicalism in the literature of the pre-Revolution 
period, whose notes were “ good-breeding, decorum, frigidity ” ; 
how Germany in literature, as in philosophic thought—and, by 
the way, we must pause to mention the magnificent sketch of 
Carlyle’s work—influenced British literature and thought, 
directly and indirectly; how the Revolution was gradually 
superseded by the evolution conception of man and society, 
giving, as we find in the writings of George Eliot, “unity to 
human society as such by substituting the ideas of collective 
reverence for the past, sympathy and duty in the present, for 
the Revolution individualism with its hatred of the past, its 
bitter class antagonism in the present, its harsh emphasis on 
right, and its worship of material pleasure” (p. 228). There 
is a peculiar attractiveness in the broadness of outlook which 
characterises the discussion of the virtues and failings of 
Evangelicalism, which, “with more heat than light,” rises to 
confront “the diabolism of the Revolution,” and of Broad- 
Churchism, which, “ in its attempt to liberalise and rationalise 
the Evangelical theology on the basis of intuition, ends in 
Unitarianism.” We may not be able to accept this assertion, 
or “the strange fact” that modern philosophic Determinism 
and Heredity are but the doctrines of Fore-ordination and 
Election in a new dress; but we agree most heartily with Mr. 
Macpherson when he sees “amid the confusion of ideas” the 
religious sentiment stronger than ever. Taken as a whole, 
Mr. Macpherson’s book is both stimulating and informing. 
Though we differ from certain of the views which we have 
summarised above, and also from others in his book which we 
have not found space to touch on, we recognise throughout the 
love of truth and the desire to serve the higher interests of 
mankind. 





NOVELS. 
THE BURNING TORCH.* 
Miss MontTrésor can always be relied upon for a straight- 
forward story without ellipse or obscurity; she tells it 
fluently and at some length, as though she could not help 
telling it. She has delicacy and enough observation to make 
every one of her numerous characters distinct. These 
qualities will always make her books welcome, although we 
dare say she will never display that kind of rare observation 
which gives the reader the curiously combined impression of 
revelation and truism. She has honest sympathy and broad 
humanity, which she wields unembarrassed in a comparatively 
old-fashioned manner; and nowadays these things have, in 
our opinion, rather increased than lost in value. They carrya 
novelist like Miss Montrésor a considerable way without the help 
of any deep intuition, subtlety, wit, or conspicuous humour. In 
The Burning Torch she has not been content, however, to trust 
to her ability to draw a successful contrast on the purely 
human side (as Miss Broughton would certainly have done) 
between the awkward, timid, and rather eccentric orphan girl 
and the bouncing, matter-of-fact family under whose roof she 
finds a shelter. Miss Montrésor calls in the hypernatural, 
and gives Dolores Ellerson the power of clairvoyance. As 
Dolores is above all honest, she cannot refrain from 
telling her cousins what unpleasant things are going to 
happen. She does not prophesy in definite terms as a 
rule—though before her eldest cousin dies she accurately 
describes the French hospital in which he will die—she 
rather projects a vague image on the screen of the 
future. But the vagueness hardly makes her hearers the 
less uncomfortable. When she feels that “it” is coming 
nearer and nearer—“ it” being the impending disaster which 
long beforehand begins to weigh with increasing oppressive- 
ness upon her mind—“ it,” like murder, will out. This cannot 
in itself have made her a very agreeable companion, and it is a 
tribute to Miss Montrésor’s sympathy to say that her Cassandra 
is, after all, an attractive character. Or perhaps it may be 
that we do not feel very strongly against Dolores because we do 
not believe very strongly in the reality of her clairvoyanee. 








* The Burning Torch, By F. F, Montrésor. London: John Murray, [6a,] 
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It is a dangerous material for a novelist to use, In the case 
of writers who have an aptitude for drawing character the 
use of it is like an abnegation of all self-confidence. External 
agencies are invoked where the author might have compelled 
the action of the story to arise inevitably out of the opera- 
tion of character. The author recklessly invites comparison 
with the incompetents, who, being unable to convey any 
explanation or warning to the reader in the terms of human 
character, are at least reduced to heralding a disaster with 
such words as: “ But what is this strange feeling that creeps 
over me?” We had rather that Miss Montrésor had not 
even reminded us of them. 

Dolores remains the most memorable figure in the story. 
But her cousin Sebastian, the one member of the formal and 
undemonstrative Muncassen family who is not antipathetic to 
her, is clearly drawn. So is Mr. Muncassen himself, the 
self-made head of the family, and so is Gregory Charrington, 
the angular visionary and zealot, who has devoted his life to 
freeing a persecuted Jewish colony from the grip of the 
Sultan of Turkey. Dolores ought “by rights” to have 
married Gregory. It is one of the misfortunes of extreme 
sensitiveness that it cannot bear to say “No” to a deeply 
sincere request. Sensitiveness in this degree probably tortures 
its possessor into the conviction that he or she has done some- 
thing by which the right to say “ No” has been forfeited. At 
all events, when Sebastian asks Dolores to promise never to 
engage herself to any one unless it be to him, she consents. 
The critical passage between Dolores and Sebastian is, in our 
judgment, the best and most nearly original in the book. 
The inconvenient relations of the self-made Muncassen, who 
on being bribed into silence change their name to “ Mum,” 
are not as amusing as they might be, though their names, 
Olympia, Napoleon, and Augustus, are a good asset in ridi- 
cule, just as they are a serious penalty for the grave affairs 
of life. One touch which pleases us is the author's statement 
that the self-made millionaire is the one member of his family 
without humour. What happened to Dolores and her mis- 
taken promise the reader must discover from the book. We 
end with a quotation in which Dolores discusses with Gregory 
Charrington the nature of her peculiar powers, only justifying 
our selection by remarking that of all the “scenes” which 
our Cassandra foresaw, this one at the wedding of Mun- 
cassen’s eldest daughter was the most stupendous :— 

“Often I forget, and often—usually I think—I am very happy ; 
but every now and then something sweeps through me like a 
wind and then I see! It happens oftenest when I am with 
Sebastian, and I think that is because we were children together 
and because we were fond of each other. It happened yesterday, 
just for one second, when we were talking about Cecilia’s wedding, 

ut I drove it away because I wanted to be quite happy all through 
my birthday. I saw it again to-day when See said good-bye to 
me. He said, “'Then we'll meet at Cissie’s wedding, that’s settled,” 
and when he said it I saw. I’ve seen it often before, but it’s 
getting near. It will come out at the wedding, Cousin Gregory.’ 
She was trembling and her face twitched. Gregory took her 
hands, which felt cold, in his. ‘I don’t know what “it” is,’ he 
said; ‘but I am quite sure “it” can’t possibly hurt you.’—‘ Me! 
Oh no! but it’s Sebastian I’m afraid for. It won’t hurt me, but 
I know it’s trying to hurt him. I know, because when I see like 
that, it is as if I were Sebastian. I think “it” is hate which 
tries to come in and destroy. Hate always tries to kill, and love 
to make alive, even when they are both quite tiny. Cousin 
Gregory, what do you really think about it all? Please do say 
what you really think.”—‘ You say that the horror comes in to 
destroy—well, perhaps it does,’ said he. He sighed. He felt this 
problem a very strange one. His reverence, his commonsense, his 
manliness (which hated the hysterical or overstrained), were all 
to be reckoned with. Deeper than all was his inherent honesty, 
and his desire to answer her truth only with absolute truth so far 
as he knew it. ‘You say you see a horror coming in to destroy, 
and that you know something will happen at Cissie’s wedding,’ 
he said slowly. ‘ Well, perhaps it will. I don’t pretend to know ; 
but it can only destroy what is destructible. What's destructible 
is so little—nothing in comparison. Don’t focus your eyes on 
that. I killed a wretched little lad’s body once—I talk of my own 
experience because second-hand knowledge counts for nothing 
when one is asked what one really believes—do you suppose | 
killed him? If I thought that, 1 think I’d be ready to kill 
myself. You who see so much see farther, don’t be afraid. It’s 
such—such damnable nonsense for you to be afraid!’” 





The Life Perilous. By Carlton Dawe. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Carlton Dawe gives a horrible picture of the Spanish 
Inguisition, and the reader, as the book proceeds, will become 
more and more astonished that the date of the story is 1750, and 
not the seventeenth century. There is always an awful joy to the 
Protestant in reading of the mysterious powers of the Office, and 


| strange to him. 








Mr. Carlton Dawe presents his readers with plenty of personages 
clothed in long black robes and wearing hoods with only two slits 
for the eye-holes. The escape of the hero is entirely incredible, 
which does not make it any the less exciting; but perhaps Mr, 
Dawe goes a little too far in realism when he describes with such 
accuracy the racking of the Grand Inquisitor by the escaped 
prisoners. Readers who are not particular as to credibility, but 
like a good strong sensation, will enjoy Mr. Carlton Dawe’s 
account of a life which it is really a compliment to call only 
“ perilous.” 

Stories and Pictures. By Isaac Lobb Perez. Translated by 
Helena Frank. (Bickers. 6s.)—This is a novelty, or nearly a 
novelty, in English literature,—a translation from the Yiddish, 
The stories are eminently characteristic; but an English reader 
is pretty certain to feel a difiiculty in understanding them, 
They presuppose conditions of life and thought which are quite 
On the very first ‘page, for instance, he will 
find: “ You know the Lithuanian Jews—they rather despise books 
of devotion, but stuff themselves with the Talmud and the 
codes.” He knows, or ought to know, about the Talmud; but 
what are the “codes”? Thus in “Married” we read: “ Mother 
had at least Parnossehs.” What does that mean? And where 
there is no special difficulty there is a want of clearness. Of all 
things in the world that the reader of stories hates, there is 
nothing worse than obscurity. Still, any one who will be patient 
and painstaking will find much that is strangely pathetic in this 
volume. 

RgeaDaBLE Novets.—The Bachelor Girls. By Keble Howard. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—A story of two young women who 
seek fortune in the ways of literature and art, but find it else- 
where. The Glen o’ Weeping. By Marjorie Bowen. (Alston 
Rivers. 6s.)—This is a powerful story, the subject being the 
Massacre of Glencoe. The “irreconcilable Macdonalds” are a 
fine study. So is King William III. The Long Road. By John 
Oxenham. (Methuen and Co. 63.)—The “Long Road” is the 
way to Siberia. A good story and seasonable. A Modern 
Ulysses. By Justus Miles Forman. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)— 
This bcok contains one long story of adventure and several 
examples of what is known as tlie short story proper. These last 
are mostly better reading than the tale from which the book 
takes its name. Itinevant Daughters. By Dorothea Gerard. 
(John Long. 63.)—A modern novel describing how four girl- 
friends tried the experiment of filling each other’s places in their 
respective homes. 




















CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 

The Colonial Conference: the Cobden Club’s Reply to the Pre- 
Serential Proposals. (Cassell and Co. 3d.)—In view of next 
week’s debate on the question of Colonial Preference, we welcome 
the publication of the Cobden Club’s latest pamphlet. In it our 
readers will find a mass of facts, figures, and arguments on the 
whole subject, including a chapter on “The Case of India,” and 
another on “The Illusion of a Self-Sufficing Empire.” Though 
we cannot find space to deal at length with the pamphlet, 
and must be content to refer our readers to it, we will quote 
the excellent “summary of injuries” to the nation and the 
Empire which would result were the schemes of the Tariff 
Reformers carried out :— 

“We have already seen that neither by Imperial preference nor 
by any other method is it possible to realise the vision of a self- 
sufficing Empire. Even were it possible, it would not be 
desirable. No preferential stimulus that we could offer would 
go far towards such self-suiliciency. We should still have to 
draw a great part of our food and raw materials from foreign 
nations irritated by the protective duties put upon their imports 
into our country. In order to make the preference efficacious, we 
should have to build it on to a protective system, which would 
impose upon our people the waste and the corruption which 
protection everywhere involves. Far from binding the Colonies 
closer to each other and to the Mother Country, it would intro- 
duce into our Empire a powerful and persistent disruptive force, 
substituting for the present Imperial sentiment passions of greed, 
jealousy, and suspicion, which genuine divergencies of business 
interest, disclosed in the negotiations for tariff changes, would 
continually feed. Each Colony would be constantly competing 
with the rest to get the lion’s share of the preferential market, 
and would haggle with the Mother Country for better terms of 
preference; the dominance of the Home Government, by virtue 
of her larger population and her protectorship of the ‘unfree’ 
Empire, would be a constant offence to the self-governing Colonies, 
generating a new disruptive power, anti-Imperialism in the 
Colonies, anti-Colonialism in Great Britain. Finally, preference 
must certainly loosen our relations with the leading foreign 
powers, increase the risks of an outbreak of hostilities, aud gravely 
jeopardise our food supply in the event of war.” 
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LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 

Life and Labour of the People of India. By Abdullah Yusuf- 
Ali. (John Murray. 12s. net.)—The author of this book is a 
native of India who has studied in Cambridge, and has spent 
much time in observing European life. The volume contains the 
substance of lectures delivered at the Passmore Edwards Institute 
and elsewhere, papers that have appeared in sundry magazines 
and reviews, and some fresh matter. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of the spirit and tone which pervade all that the author 
has to say. That he is wholly satisfied with the present order of 
things cannot be said. But he gives the British rule credit for a 
sincere desire to promote the benefit of its subjects, and his most 
vigorous appeals are to his own countrymen to exert themselves to 
bring about the amelioration of social and material conditions. 
Reform cannot be effected from without, if it is to go below the 
surface. “ Until woman’s sphere is drawn concentrically with 
man’s; until the idea of love is ennobled through the magic light 
of poetry and chivalry, and marriage ceases to be an affair of 
convention and becomes an affair of the heart; until then the 
salvation of the higher classes, or indeed of any of the classes in 
India, will be a mere chimaera.” So writes Abdullah Yusuf-Ali, 
and if he is right there is plenty of work for the Congress Party 
to do before they try to get rid of the British raj. If it be 
objected that such changes are very slow indeed, and that this 
means putting off the whole question to the Greek Kalends, then 
there are suggestions in the section headed “Industrial and 
Economic Problems” to be considered. Among the many 
interesting things in this volume may be noted the fact that “the 
charter of the Swadeshi movement is already embodied in a 
Government Resolution.” The whole book is well worth study. 








ST. MARY, ROTHERHITHE. 


St. Mary, Rotherhithe. By Edward Joscelyn Beck, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press. 103. net.)—Mr. Beck, who has 
been rector of St. Mary’s for nearly forty years, modestly entitles 
his volume “Memorials to Serve for a History of the Parish.” 
These memorials and materials have been collected with much 
care and industry, and Mr. Beck has every reason to be proud of 
the result. It is not for every rector or vicar to tell the story of 
his parish ; when it can be done it is certainly the fulfilment of a 
duty. Corporate Church life is greatly strengthened by these 
records, while the individual parish receives a benefit which 
cannot be overrated. Rotherhithe in early times was largely 
influenced by a Benedictine Foundation in the neighbouring 
parish of Bermondsey. In 1127 this house, then forty-five years 
old, became possessed of a moiety of the manor, the other moiety 
being in the possession of Robert, Earl of Gloucester. It is now a 
busy place with a life of its own. Its growth during the last 
three centuries anda half may be seen from the registers, which 
are happily complete from the year of their beginning, 1555. In 
1556 there were eleven baptisms and fifty-six deaths (it may 
well be doubted whether all the baptisms were registered or 
all the children born baptised). In the period March, 1844— 
January, 1851, there were two thousand four hundred burials. 
Shortly after the latter date the urban churchyards were closed. 
There are many interesting narratives in the volume, the 
“Shipbreakers” being one, and the story of Prince Leboo 
another. 








THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


SOME BOOKS OF 








The Book of Job. With an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 
(S. Wellwood. 6s. net.)—Mr. Chesterton touches lightly on 
critical questions. 
epilogue as later additions, and, with more definiteness, to assign 
the same character to the speech of Elihu. As to the philosophy 
of the book, he is not less paradoxical and interesting than usual. 
We cannot accept his distinction between the Old Testament and 
the New. “The heroes of the Old Testament,” he says, “are not 
the sons of God, but the slaves of God, gigantic and terrible 
slaves, like the genii who were the slaves of Aladdin.” The New 
Testament characters are, and are meant to be, saints. The 
difficulty is that the New Testament does not regard the old- 
world personages in this light. It would not be easy to 
reconcile Hebrews xi. with Mr. Chesterton’s theory. But much 
of his introduction is valuable, notably the passage on the 
argument with which the book meets scepticism.——The Heresy 
of Job. By Francis Coutts. With the Inventions of William 
Blake. (John Lane. 5s. net.)—Mr. Coutts thinks that the 
prologue and the epilogue of the book are the oldest parts of it. 


He is inclined to regard the prologue and | 
| excellent use of his opportunities. 





He follows the common judgment in regarding the speech of 
Elihu as the latest addition. He even relegates it to an appendix. 
He sees in the book generally the claim that “no Religion can be 
final, but that mankind is entitled to more revelation, and has the 
right to clamour for it.” The summary which he constructs on 
this thesis will be found instructive, whether we accept his theory 
or not. But the attraction of the volume is the reproduction of 
William Blake’s pictures, twenty-one in number. 


Notes on Xenophon and Others. By Herbert Richards. (E. 
Grant Richards. 6s. net.)—Mr. Richards gives us in this volume 
a number of textual and other notes on Xenophon, Herodotus, 
Plutarch, and other Greek writers. He adds a few remarks, 
critical and other, on Catullus and Juvenal. The main purpose 
of his volume is to discuss the genuineness of the minor works of 
Xenophon, his conclusion being that there is no valid reason for 
questioning it. The sceptical Hardouin, who condemned four- 
fifths of the accepted classics, has a succession of followers, 
though few venture on conclusions so sweeping. A German 
scholar of considerable eminence, quoted by Mr. Richards, came 
to the conclusion that all the satires of Juvenal could not have 
proceeded from the same author. The famous Tenth fell under 
his ban; it was too rhetorical, he thought, to be by the writer, 
say, of the Sixteenth, which certainly has not much of the grand 
style about it. The difficulty is, how are we to account for those 
very clever people who, being wholly careless of their own fame, 
made it the business of their lives to imitate well-known writers ? 
In religious literature the case is different. It was an act of 
piety for a Jew to put his reflections under the protection, so to 


speak, of Solomon’s name. But here no such motive is 
imaginable. 
Scalacronica. Translated by Sir Herbert Maxwell. (Mac- 


Lehose and Sons, Glasgow. 24s. net.)—Sir Thomas Gray, of 
Heton, warder of Norham Castle, was taken prisoner by a Scottish 
force, and carried to Edinburgh Castle, where he was detained for 
two years. He was fortunate enough to be allowed access to the 
library, and he spent his time in writing a history of the world, 
which begins, of course, with the Creation. Much of his work is 
a compilation. It becomes really valuable when he gets to his 
own time, or, rather, to the time of which he had authoritative 
knowledge. This is a period of sixty-odd years, for it includes 
the life of his father, also a Sir Thomas. The elder Gray was 
wounded in a fight between William of Wallace and William de 
Heselrig, Sheriff of Clydesdale, and had a narrow escape of his 
life. “ He lay all night naked between two burning houses which 
the Scots had set on fire, whereof the heat kept lifein him.” It 
was in the month of May, and therefore bitterly cold. The younger 
Gray has a good deal to tell us about the unhappy reign of 
Edward II., and about the French wars of his successor. The 
story of Crecy, unfortunately, came into a part of the manuscript 
which has perished. John Leland made, it is true, an epitome, 
but this is of the baldest kind,—it gives siz lines to the battle. 
When Poitiers was fought, Thomas Gray was in his Scottish 
prison. The book is illustrated with a hundred and more heraldic 
shields of various distinguished persons, such as Robert Bruce, 
John Balliol, Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, Piers de 
Gaveston, Hugh le Despenser, Robert de Maners, and Hubert de 
Burgh. The curious title of Sir Thomas’s work has an heraldic 
significance. It means “ Ladder-chronicle,” and probably alludes 
to the ladder which formed the Gray crest. 


Old Houses in Edinburgh. Drawn by Bruce J. Home. Second 
Series. (S. Bagster and Sons. 12s. net.)—Some eighteen months 
ago we noticed the first volume of this work. The completing 
part is now before us, and thoroughly justifies the good opinion 
which we expressed of the first instalment. Edinburgh is full 
of subjects which appeal to the artist, and Mr. Home has made 
There are twenty-eight plates 
in this volume, as there were in the first. It is difficult to select 
where all are worthy of praise. Superior historic interest will 
sometimes turn the scale. As a picture we like “Milne’s Court 
and the Lawn Market” as well as any. It gives us a somewhat 
wider view. Interesting as are the foregrounds which con- 
stitute the majority of these “Old House” drawings, a change is 
sometimes welcome ; and it is this which we get here. Of the other 
drawings we may mention two, moved, it may be, by the curious 
contrast of the names. One is the house of John Knox; the 
other is the house of Deacon Brodie, at one time known as Lord 
Cullen’s Close. These houses, it may be noticed, are the only 
two in the High Street which still retain the half-timbered style. 
An interesting detail is mentioned. In 1645 Edinburgh suffered 
from a very severe visitation of the plague, so severe that work 
and business of well-nigh all kinds were suspended. It illustrates 
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this when we find the date 1645 on the ceiling of the inner room 
and 1646 on that of the outer. 


Before Port Arthur in a Destroyer. Translated from the Spanish 
‘by Captain R. Grant, D.S.0. (John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)—The 
translator tells us that he has “ verified names and dates” as far 
as he could, but that he does not hold himself responsible for the 
accuracy of the narrative,—his original is itself a translation 
from the Japanese. For ourselves, we have seen no reason to 
doubt; but then the story is not one easily verified. Very few, 
too, are the critics who can speak with authority on the details of 
a fight, under the naval conditions of the present. The narrative 
takes in a period of something less than a year: January 26th, 1904— 
January 4th, 1905. The most animated part of it is the story of the 
‘hoarding of a Russian shipearly in March. “ It was a sight which 
is seldom seen at sea,” writes the officer, “and from which one 
derives peculiar satisfaction—fighting against men full of vitality 
instead of inert steel.” Ultimately two only out of the Russian 
crew of forty-five survived. But then more than two-thirds had 
been killed by the previous cannonade. The hand-to-hand fighting 
took place at the cabin whither those that remained had retreated. 
It reads like a passage in Fenimore Cooper or Marryat. Here, 
however, is a little touch which these writers would hardly have 
ventured: “In the end one becomes so bloodthirsty that one feels 
a cruel disappointment at not meeting with more resistance when 
only dead men or prisoners are left.” 


The Paper Trade. By A. Dykes Spicer, M.A. (Methuen and 
Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Spicer’s story of the paper trade is 
interesting throughout. The various materials, the methods of 
handling them, the machinery, the prices obtained, the wages 
paid, are all set out and illustrated with elaborate tables. In 
1800 about ten thousand tons of paper were made; the amount 
now produced is not less than eight hundred thousand tons. The 
average price a hundred years ago was 1s. 6d. per pound; now it 
can be obtained at 4d. per pound. For literary purposes, how- 
ever, 2}d. per pound may be considered a fair average. Two 
causes have been mainly efficient in bringing about this result,— 
the abolition of the duty and the use of new materials. The duty 
was abolished in 1860, not without considerable disturbance. 
The policy did not please the papermakers. These gentlemen 
preferred to pay the Excise so long as an import-duty was kept up. 
Their organ in the Press, six months after the repeal, declared that 
it had been a huge mistake. The “dying industry” was not 
unknown in those days. Of course, this was all an error. The 
mere removal of the presence of the Excise officers from the 
factories, with the resulting freedom in working, was an incal- 
culable benefit. A striking parallel case may be found in the glass 
trade, where freedom in manufacture has been followed by a vast 
increase of production and fall in price. The other contributing 
cause was the use of esparto-grass and wood-pulp. These 
materials were not employed before the repeal. Straw had been 
used, but not with satisfactory results. Better-class paper was 
used for making up again; but the price is now so low that it 
does not pay for the carriage. Meanwhile, wages have risen. In 
Manchester labourers received in 1839 14s. for a week of sixty 
hours, in 1904 19s. 6d.; machine men 21s. and 44s. 


Savonarola. By Commissioner W. Elwin Oliphant. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 2s.)—This is the first volume of a projected 
series of “Heroes of the Cross,” which is to proceed from the 
Salvation Army Book Department. We give a hearty welcome to 
the undertaking, and we see much promise of future usefulness in 
the volume now before us. Mr. Oliphant does not seek to say 
anything new about the great Florentine, but he treats the man 
and his work in a sympathetic spirit. It is one of the dangers of 
such a movement as that of the Salvation Army that the necessities 
and interests of the present are apt to absorb the energies and 
thoughts of its workers. They forget that there have been, and 
that there are, men and women who have sought, and are seeking, 
to do the same work under widely different conditions, holding 
very different opinions, and using very different methods. Such 
books as this cannot fail to give width of view and depth of con- 
viction to those who read them, and we are glad to see that they 
come with the authorisation of responsible leaders. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary by H. Bellyse Baildon. (Cambridge University Press. 
6s. net.) —William Dunbar was born about 1460,—he graduated 
at St. Andrews in 1477. Of his death we have no record, but 
there are reasons for believing that he survived his Royal patron, 
James IV. He became a monk, and afterwards a begging friar, 
not of the most reputable kind. In 1500 a pension of £10 was 
given to him; in the following year he was a member of the 


Margaret Tudor. In 1507 his pension was increased to £20, and 
again in 1510 to £80. In 1513 record of this pension ceases, 
Dunbar either died or was in possession of a benefice, for such 
promotion would bring the pension to anend. It is not very easy 
for the unaccustomed reader to judge of the merit of Dunbar’s 
verse. The Middle Scottish in which he writes is far less familiar 
to us than the language of Chaucer, though it is more than a 
century nearer to our time. Here is a stanza from “The Thrissell 
and the Rois” :— 


“ Me thocht fresche May before my bed upstude, 
In weid depaynt of mony diverss hew, 
Sober, benyng, and full of mansuetude, 
In brych atteir of flowers forgit new, 
Hevinly of color, quhyt, reid, brown, and blew, 
Balmit in dew, and gift with Phoebus temyss, 
Qwhile all the hours illumynit of his lemys.” 


“Lemys” is the plural of leme and means “beams.” All the 
assistance that can be given has been supplied by Mr. Baildon, a 
glossary being the chief of the reader's helps. 


Popular Poetry of the Baloches. By M. Longworth Dames, 
2 vols. (Royal Asiatic Society. 15s.)—It is not every one 
that could give offhand a summary of Baluchistan history 
during the last half-century, though there is a general knowledge 
of the fact that it is occupied by a turbulent race which has been 
happily pacificated by our rule. One advantage of their sub- 
mission is to be seen in these two volumes. Mr. Longworth 
Dames, a retired Indian Civil servant, has devoted much time to 
collecting, translating, and generally investigating their national 
poetry. It is not exactly that they wanted the vates sacer. He 
was there in force. Bunt he wanted an interpreter, and this want 
has been supplied by the industry and ability of Mr. Longworth 
Dames. Forty years ago research into Baluchi literature would 
have been accompanied with very formidable dangers and 
difficulties. The oldest literature here given does not go back 
beyond the sixteenth century; it is still alive and flourishing. 
Poem XXXVL., for instance, is an elegy on Iamat Khan, a chief 
of the Leghari tribe, who died as recently as 1881. It won the 
prize offered, a camel; and Mr. Longworth Dames took it down 
from the dictation of the author. Vol. I. contains the intro- 
duction, dealing with the Baluchi poetry in general, its various 
branches, metrical forms, and date; and a translation of the 
poems. In the second volume we have the text, glossaries, &c. 


New Epririons.—John Charity. By H. A. Vachell. (John 











Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) The Shadowy Third. (Same author and 
publisher. 2s. 6d. net.)——Deborah of Tod’s. By Mrs. Henry de 
la Pasture. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Messrs. Kelly and Sons send us a very convenient wooden 


rule on which the sizes of books (with cut edges) are marked, 
the length being given on one side, the width on the other. 
These sizes are in number twenty-two, ranging from the 48mo 
(3}in. x 2in.) to the royal folio (20in. x 12}in.) Of octavo 
sizes there are seven, of quarto siz, of folio five. These measure- 
ments apply to modern books; old volumes will not be found 
always to coincide. 
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Anderson (K. C.), The New Theology, cr 8¥0 .......0..0000 
Anthology of Prayer for Public Worship, cr 8vo .. 
Askew (A. and C.), The Sword of Peace, cr 8vo 
Bates (E. K.), Seen and Unseen, cr 8vo.. 
Bielschowsky (A.), The Life of Goethe, Vv 
Biss (G.), The Dupe, SITE canensesapnenenedacnencccadnngeneenses 
Blackhall (J.), The Dead God, and other Poems (Greening) net 2/6 
Boxall (G, E.), The Awakening of a Race, 8vo.. .(Unwin) net 
Buchanan (E. ss. ), The Four Gospels from the Codex Corbeiensis, 4to 
_ (Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
Day (C.), A History of Commerce, cr Svo.. 7-qoqmena) net 7/6 
Edmondson (R.), John Bull’s Army from Within, . cr 8v0. (F. Griffiths) net 6/0 
Figgis (J. N.), Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius, 1414- 
Bey Oe Ci cieticrtalasiniseatisinsiessneinsineeniebiistieepineitibuteniesnieeanpend (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Gerard (M.), Dr. Manton, cr 8vo.. - (Long) 6/0 
Gould (S. B.), A Book of the Cevennes, cr 8¥0. (Long) 6/0 
Guthrie (W. B.), Socialism before the French Revolution (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Homing (A.), Spirit Lake, OF OVO ....000cccccccesescesescoeecocgsee coceces Macmillan) 6/0 
Hillier (W.), The Chinese Language, and How to Learn it, 8vo (K. Paul) net 12/6 
Hobbes (J. O. a) Life and To-morrow : Selections, cr 8v0............+5 (Unwin) 60 
Howard (E. D.), The Cause and Extent of the Recent Industrial Progress 
NET TDD cicictinnasiidhtenndannaciinninaictetinamasinnbeniienia (Constable) net 4/6 
Keswick Convention (The): its Method and its Men...(Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 
Koebel (W. H.), Modern Argentina, the El Dorado of To-day, 8vo 
(F. Griffiths) net 124 
.(Hutchinson) 2/6 
. A. M.), England and America, 1763- 1783, ‘2 vols. 8vo 
(Brown & Langham) net 30/0 
Marryat (F.), The Luckiest Girl in Yorkshire, and other Stories, er 8vo 
(Digby &Long) 6/0 
Payne (5.), Carol and Cadence: New Poems, cr 8vo ...(Villon Society) net 21/0 
Peck (G. R.), The Kingdom of Light, cr 8V0 ..........sc0s0:seeeeee (Putnam) net 4/0 
Poems by Two a GBD. ncocesnreccccevoseccevevescunsenecdscsecceness (Dent) net 2/6 
Shand (W. J. 8. anese Self-Taught, cr 8vo (Marlborough) 2/6 
Sieveking (A.), rman Law relating to Carriage of Goods by Sea, Sy0 


(Stevens & Sons) 15/0 
Story (A. T.), Little Guide to North Wales, 18mo .. (Methuen) net 2/6 
Thompson (A.), The Narrow Margin, cr 8v0 


«+...(Stockwell) net 3/0 
.(Simpkin) net 2/6 
-.(Everett) 3/6 
..(Greening) 6/0 
Putnam) net 15/0 
os a 6/0 












ere 0. C.), Baby Toilers, cr Svo . 
Marks ( 











Tritton (J. H.), Tritton : the Place and the Fa ily , 
Wintle (3) ) The Gentleman Tramp, cr 8V0............cccescesees 
Walwyn (H. W. S.), Pictures from Nature’s Garden, cr 8vo_ .......... (Long) 6/0 


Yoxall (J. H. ) & Gray (E.), The N.U.T. Handbook of Education, 8vo 





embassy which arranged the marriage between James IV. and 


(Nat. Union of Teachers) net 3/6 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
a 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when ayallable), FOURTEEN GUINRAS. 
Page .eeeessnseeereee oe, cee £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 0 
Baif-P e(Column) ......-. 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column ....... 839 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) $ 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8. 


COMPANIES. 

Outside Page..-.ececeree-+++£16 16 O| Inside Page secercesseceeeee Lh 14 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
Mune for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 86. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 163. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week, 15s. an iach, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








—— 


LIBERTY & CO. SUMMER SALE 





PRICE 
one MONDAY ae 
POST JULY 15th POST 
FREE REGENT ST. London FREE 


LIBERTY & CO. SUMMER SALE 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
Ilis Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: Av» Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles. 





MONTE FIANO ; An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine."—Stratamore (Ear oF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (7s.) and Illus- 


trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


BY SPECIAL /HENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT pdt Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.'3 

anufacture now bear the annexed Trade- Mark. 
TO THE KING. | xew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 


E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


TEADE-MALE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


H A M P T O N S 
are Specialists in the Manufacture of 
EASY CHAIRS 


Their various Exclusive Productions afford that repose and 
comfort which can only be obtained by the combination 
of expert designing and specially selected materials. 











Hamptons’ Book (S 311) of New Designs in 
Easy Chairs and Settees can be had post-free. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 





Chairman; 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS .. ... £16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘he next 
valuation will be made after December Slst, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 


POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


| THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 








ROYAL 
INSURANCE | 
COMPANY, LTD.| Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
FIRE. LIFE. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 

ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. | 


THE WORLD, 








TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
\ EST HERTS BORDER.—TO LET, FURNISHED, 


end of July for eight to ten weeks, charming COUNTRY HOUSE. 
Picturesque and bracing situation, surrounded by own attractive grounds ; 
two tennis lawns; large well-stocked flower, fruit, and vegetable gardens, con- 
servatories, and home meadows, Four reception, thirteen bed and dressing 
rooms. Ideal sumwer residence, within easy reach of London.—For photo- 
graphs and particulars, apply Mr. CLARK, 56 Lincoln's Inn Fields, Londan. 


MART BAY COB GELDING (of 142) TO BE SOLD. 

Perfectly quiet in saddle and harness with steam and motors; has 

regularly been riddew in the Row. Eight years old, Believed to be quite 
sound. Open to Vet.—‘* COACHMAN,’ 243 Pavilion Road, 8.W. 

VERY SMART LITTLE SIAMESE PHAETON 

FOR SALE at moderate price. Recently built, with all modern 


improvements, rubber tyres, &c. Not much used, Suitable for Cob 142 to 
15 hands.—Box 173, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


|’ prnanetaeaata PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


It is proposed to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a LADY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT of WOMEN STUDENTS and MISTRESS of METHOD, 
Salary at the rate of £300 per annum. Candidates must be Graduates of a 
British University, and previous experience in the training of Students is 
desirable. The successful candidate will be required to take up the duties of 
the office on Ist October next, or as soon thereatter as may be arranged. 

Applications, accompanied by 60 copies of three recent testimonials, should 
be addressed, not later than Ist September next, to the DIRECTOR OF 
STUDIES, 16 Chambers Street, Edinburgh, from whom a statement of the 
duties of the office and the conditions of the appointment may be obtained. 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
WANTED, for September 15th, 1907, a MASTER to take CLASSICS anda 
JUNIOR MASTEE qualified to give Manual Instruction in WOODWORK. 
Commencing salaries, £150 and £125 per annum respectively, non-resident. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, and previous experience, &c., to be 
sent in to the undersigned not later than the 23rd July, 1907. 
SPURLEY HEY, 
Clerk of the Governors. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Rotherham. 

7 r . r Ws) . 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
WANTED, at the end of September, a MATHEMATICAL TUTOR 

(WOMAN) for the Day Training Department (Degree or equivalent), to 
Teach Elementary Mathematics and Arithmetic under the direction of the 
Professor of Mathematics, and to Supervise Students’ Mathematical Lessous, 
Needlework or other technical subject desirable, but not essential, 
Salary, £100 to £120 per annum, according to qualifications. ’ 
Applications to be addressed to the undersigned on or before July 27th. 
JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 
after Summer 








SSISTANT-MASTER REQUIRED 

Holidays at SHEBBEAR COLLEGE, DEVON. Must be a Graduate, 
good disciplinarian, able to take Latin and German, Salary offered, £150 per 
annum and a house.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, 
and enclosing copies of testimonials, to be sent, not later than July 19th, to 
the GOVERNOR, Shebbear College, North Devon. 

ADYBARN HOUSE SCHOOL, near MANCHESTER. 

A (PREPARATORY, CO-EDUCATIONAL.) 

ine COUNCIL of the SCHOOL are about to APPOINT a PRINCIPAL 
(Master or Mistress).—Particulars may be obtained from the HON. SECRE- 
| TARY, 10 Wilmslow Road, Withington, Manchester, to whom applications 

Gocompented by references or testimonials) should be sent not later than 

y 2th. 
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OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the appointment of a LECTURER in Botany and Zoology at PADDINGTON 
TSCHNICAL INSTITUTE, including the SECONDARY SCHOOL. _ 

The candidate appointed will be required to give about half his time to 
teaching in the “ay oy ! School, and about half to Evening and Saturday 
paving Gaass in the Institute. The total teaching hours will not exceed 
25 a week. 

The appointment will date from after the Summer Holidays, and the com- 
mencing salary will be £150 a year, rising by annual increments of £10, subject 
to satisfactory service, to £300 a year. é 

A commencing salary higher than that stated above will be allowed in 
the case of a successful candidate with satisfactory experience, and in this 
connection two years’ satisfactory service in a school approved by the Council 
for the purpose will be counted as the equivalent of one year spent in one of 
the Council’s schools, provided that (1) experience of less than two years in 
any one school shall not be reckoned, and (2) not more than ten years’ outside 
service in all shall be taken into account. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 17th July, 1907, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed —- 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Further particulars of appointments in the Council’s service are published 
in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the 
Council's publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, ldd. an issue, or for the year, a 
prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


10th July, 1907. Na ai 
oo as 2 O F LONDON. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the oS of a WOMAN LECTURER in FKENCH at the ISLINGTON 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

The salary attaching to this post will be £130 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £170 a year. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 1] a.m. on 17th July, 1907, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are published in 
the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, S.W., price, including postage, 1jd. an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 


10th July, 1907. 

Sewn TS O F LOND O N. 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
— of an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS qualified to teach FRENCH 
and GERMAN (Direct Method) and PHONETICS at the HACKNEY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

The commencing salary will be £120 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£10 to £220 a year. 

A commencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
to those with satisfactory experience. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 15th July, 1907, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. ' 

Full particulars relating to the salary attaching to this post are published in 
the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, or for the year a prepaid 
subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


‘ Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
5th July, 1907. 


J BEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 

The EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION INVITES APPLICA- 
TIONS for the post of LECTURER in ECONOMICS in the English Section 
of the Khedivial School of Law, Cairo. Salary, £615 (£E¢.600), rising to 
£820 (£Eg.800) perannum. Preference will be given to candidates who, in 
addition to possessing high academic qualifications in Economics, have a Law 
Degree or other legal qualification. Candidates should not be more than 35 
years of age. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials. to be sent before July 3ist, 1907, to DOUGLAS 
DUNLOP, Esq., Gullane, East Lothian, to whom candidates may apply by 
letter for further information. 

IBWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School is now VACANT, and the 
Governors will be prepared to receive applications for the post. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University within the British 
Empire. 

Salary £200 per annum, exclusive of house, fuel, and light, and of any 
protits that may arise from Boarding. Mixed Schoo). 

The Governors are also prepared to appoint an ASSISTANT-MASTER 
and an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for general Form Subjects, at salaries of 
£130 and £120 per annum respectively. 

Applications and testimonials to be sent on or before 30th July to the 
SECRETARY, Kibworth, Leicester. 


KINNERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOL, STAMFORD 

HILL, N.—REQUIRED, in September, a JUNIOR MISTRESS to 

teach FRENCH by the Direct Method. A knowledge of Phouetics essential, 
—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








MERICAN GENTLEMAN OFFERS his SERVICES 

in any legitimate capacity to PARTIES NEEDING reliable and 

energetic REPRESENTATIVE to devote personal attention to their interests 

or other matters in the U.S. Refereuces.-W. L. BENN, 318 WEST 57TH 
STREET, NEW YORK. 





A N OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM of ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERS with large Works in the Midlands have VACANCIES 
for THREE PUPILS for a Complete Course of Electrical Engineering, 
Box 193, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 








UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October Ist, 
Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of #41v are offered for Competi- 
tion annually in September. 

For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 
Scientific M.B. (Lond.), Prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, 
Regulations for Residence in the College, new Scheme for Payment of 
Comp sition Fees, &c., aprly personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy's 


= 


Hospital, London Bridge, 8. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

to be competed for in September, 1907. Two Open Scholarships in Arts, 

one of the value of £100, open to candidates under twenty years of age, and one 

of £50, open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. T'wo Open Scholar. 

ships in Science, one of the value of £150, and another of £60, open to candidates 

under twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship for University Students 

who have completed their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 

£50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's 
Hospital, Londen Bridge, 8.E. 


Sr. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides Courses of Iustruction covering the 
ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM for the Degrees of the Universities 
and for the Diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. All Courses are Recognised by 
the University of London for Internal Students. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £52 10s., competed for 
on Septem ber 23rd, 24th, and 25th. 

Complete Handbook on application to the DEAN. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss MELEN ‘TT. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
evtiientes Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
fork. 


(az a LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application, 


(ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 
on URREY HILLS. 
it GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 


sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


(Z ROVE HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—High-class 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 
stands in grounds of five acres, affording every facility for Games, Gardening, 
&e. Thorough Modern Education, combined with individual care.—Prospectus 
from Miss GRIFFIN, Principal. 


eg oe SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
P BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
LOSSEUX. The HALF TERM began on THURSDAY, June 13th. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
J “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 
ry\O0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—The Rev. and Mrs. 
H. SAYERS have now VACANCY in their Home School for GIRL, 
14-16. French and German (conversational) by Resident Parisian and English 
Governesses. Latin, Mathematics, Drawing, Violin, &c. Every care and atten- 
tion ; entire charge if required. Beautiful grounds, healthy country. Highly 
recommended by parents.—Bluntisham Rectory, St. Ives, Hunts. 


2 345 > G CHURCH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss H. E. MUSSON, Newnham College. 
The Daughters of Gentlemen received as Boarders by Miss M. MUSSON, 
at Cintra Lodge, Reading. High and bracing situation. Resident French 
Governess. 


| ae ESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


i he GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gyinnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 
Mistresses.—HEAD- MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 























HIG HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


my 


ard, 


WISHES to RECOMMEND a 


Chureh 





to WILSON 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, 
Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joiat Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis.—Principalis, 
Miss BOYCU'T'T and Miss TARVER. 
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+ aie EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 


Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Live 1 Gymuasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, award to ful student Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
fieaLTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. > Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars fro the SECRETARY. 








HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 





\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


ea HOUSE, HEENE, WORTHING.—Recog- 
nised. Resident School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thoroughly 
Entire charge taken. Delicate Pupils 
receive special care. Separate cubicles. Resident Staff includes two Trained 
University Graduates, Art, French, German, and Games Mistresses. Visiting 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and others. Preparation for all Examinations, and 
every advantage for finishing Pupils. Good school orchestra, Gympasium, 
hockey, swimming. riding, tennis. Exceptional healthrecord. Highest refer- 
ences.—Apply, PRINCIPALS. 


{;DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediamval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
h Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


HAstBoU RNE—APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 
4 ROAD. Removed from Apsley House, Torquay. MR. and MRS. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON RECEIVE the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
for Education and Training. Resident and Visiting Staff of Specialists. 
Gymnasium, Playing-field, Riding, Swimming. Entire charge of children 
whose Parents are abroad. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 

The tectory, Warrington. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

ol ared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 

T.0, »~=6CLERGYMEN, PROFESSIONAL MEN. —A 

SCHOLARSHIP value £60 off school fees, given by a Lady in a very 

Private Home School of high social standing, will be VACANT in September. 

the highest general education and facilities for Languages, Music, Painting, 

&c.—“ SCHOLARSHIP,” care of EB, Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 











modern education, with refined home. 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PESEE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap-Master : 
Dr. ROUSE, late Fellow of Christ’s College. 


; = Perse School offers an Improved Curriculum. The main points 
in it are :— 

(1) English is made the foundation of language teaching. 

(2) Foreign languages, both ancient and modern, are begun one at a time, 
French being the first. 

(3) In all of them the oral method is practised. 


oy courses in Mathematics and Science have been carefully revised and 


By this arrangement more rapid progress is possible, and by 16 the pupil 
has received a sound general education, and is ripe for specialising in Classics, 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, History, or Engineeering. 

A detailed account of the Curriculum, with Prospectus, can be had of 





the Clerk, 
J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 
a Cambridge. 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


ELS TED »s@c Oe O hk. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Easex 
HALFORD PARK, near GUILDFORD.—ST. 
CHRISTOPHER'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
M.A. (late Head-Master of Stratheden House, Blackheath), prepares Boys from 
8 to 14 years of age for the Public Schools and B.N.C., Osborne. Fifty acres 
of Grounds. Thorough country life. Prospectus and views on application. 











ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


B ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RBpootHam SCHOOL, YORK. 


The AUTUMN TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER 19tb. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 


SEVERAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by Examina- 
tion July 23rd-25th.—Apply, Rev. Dr. FLECKER, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 
DECEMBER 4th to 6th. Open to boys joining September 20th, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on July 17th, 18th, 19th.—For particulars 
apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


‘T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 732. 
New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil, 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (St. Olave’s). 
Board and Tuition from Fifty guineas. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER, St. Peter's School, York. 


Spe VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classica! and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval aud Military Officers and Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, 
7IEM BRO EK SE L OOD@ Ez, 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 



































PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healtby climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 











Ts PHILBERDS, HOLYPORT, BERKS.—Mr. H. J. 
PRICE (son of the late Rev. E. H. Price) and Mr. J. B. CHALLEN, 
Preparatory School for Boys from 7-14. Most healthy situation, 1} miles from 
Maidenhead. 35 acres of ground. Swimming-bath, gymnasium, fives courts, 
lawn-tennis courts, cricket and football fields.—Prospectuses on application. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. ‘I. N. H. SMITH- 
ij PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will ba offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 








M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Peterstield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German, University 


Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 





FI EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
A School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff. 
Classical and Modern sides. VACANCIES in Schoo! House and Junior House. 
—For Prospectus, &c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford, 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


CTAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 





K EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured 
stawmerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received. Prospectus 


on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford. Established 1590. 
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Rerat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patroys—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K. G. 
For Land-owners, Aanieqanta Beavereeh Ages 
arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Pr tus of Cur Fees, Hntrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, 4 &e., 23 ke. apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to . aioe LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION ——— on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 





Colonists, &o. 











EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 


NEAB READING. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gm ymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 


ools in the last ten years. 
‘AJTEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION. 
CLAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURBNE, BERKS. 
Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of fifty 
orem and Two Miuor Scholarships, of the annual value of thirty guineas, 
ill be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from July 25th to 
27th, 1907. These Scholarships are a in accordance with a scheme 
which is to a great extent m the system of ‘“‘Interview” and 
Examination adopted for Entrance to 1 the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 
For entry forms 8 career particulars, apply to 
BURSAR, Clayesmore School, Pangbourne, Berks. 


HARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILELEY. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

A. H. DAVIS, M.A., is about to REMOVE his PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
to WALTON PINES, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Address at Ilkley till 
Aug. 10th. EXCELLENT SCHOOL PREMISES at ILKLEY FOR SALE. 

LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, — YORKSHIRE. 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 























FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectwres on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 

nasium. Practical Cookery and enamine. Only French spoken. 
ighest references. —Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Mile. Expulson 
will be in London on J uly 18th and can arrange to meet parents. 








HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
s, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cooker. ~4 (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


Di iiescis oes. Prepan SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
ir 





FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 

man, English, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 

for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


AEN. —PROTESTANT LADY having a comfortable 

e, large garden, would RECEIVE ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES 

or GENTLEMEN (ladies preferred), attending the Cours de la Faculté or 

College. French lessons given; moderate terms. Excellent references in 
England and France.—Mile CHAPEAU, 7 Rue de la Masse. 


HE CHAPLAIN of ALL SAINTS CHURCH, 

COSTEBELLE, hopes to return there in October. He would be glad 

to TAKE CHARGE OF and EDUCATE YOUTH desiring to WINTER 
ABROAD.—Address, Rev. WALTER BACK, Zeals Rectory, Bath. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetmMoxpstr., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


J COHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
por and GIRLS. 
Messrs; J. and J. PATON, having an intimate know! 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
in theit selection 





Continent, will be pleased to aid parents by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. en writing 


please state the 4 of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to id. 

J. and J. PATO: Dtnestions! Agee, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone : 5053 Ce 


» vVCaAstTi@ &. 
arents or Guardians desiring accurate information rela’ 
CHOICE’. of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Eng 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVIOB as to OHO 108 of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION 2 us of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A. A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W W.t, 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 





ve to the 
or bron, 














td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar uare, W.C. Telegraj hic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1 (Gerrard). ” 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION 
President—LORD HUGH CEC 

The FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Aenoonithen will be held at 
OXFORD, on JULY 11th, 12th, and 13th next. The object of the Conference 
will be to advocate Personal Liberty and Personal Responsibility as principles 
| government in opposition to Political Socialism in National and Manierpal 
affairs. 

There will bea RECEPTION on the THURSDAY EVENING, and on the 
following days the programme will be :— 

FRIDAY—Paper by Sir Epwarp Brasroox, C.B., on “ Old-Age Pensions.” 
Paper by Rev. P. 8. G. Propert, M.A., on “ The Problem of U nemploy- 
ment.” Paper by Mr. R. A. Yerpurcu on “Small Holdings.” Paper 
by Mr. Hewry Vivian, M.P., on “‘ Co-partnership in Housing.” 

SATURDAY—Paper by Dr. F. Asraur Sity, M. A., on “* The State and 
Secondary Education.” Paper by Miss CuarLorre ‘M. Masow on ° * The 
Family versus The State.” Paper by Mr. J. St. Log Srracury on “The 
Practical Work before The British Constitutional Association.” 

Programmes and Tickets may be obtained on application to 
H. RB. BEASLEY, Secretary, 9 Bedford Court Mansions, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited — 
4 NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
will be held at the Head Office of the Bank, No. 41 LOTHBURY, in the City 
of London, on WEDNESDAY, the 24th day of July next, ab 1 o'clock 
ey for the following pur, oo 
To receive the Directors’ Boport declaring a Dividend, and the Profit and 
ais Account and Balance Sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, 1907, and 
the Auditors’ Report thereon. 
2. To transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordinary 
General Meetings of the Company. 
5th June, 1907. A. E. MANN, Secretary. 
The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED, to prepare for 
the Dividend, on the Ist July next, and will be REOPENED on the 4th July. 
Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th June will 
be entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of Shares 
then standing in their respective names. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. carefully typed from 
9d. per 1,000 words. All kinds Scientific and Literary Work. Transla- 
tions, Manifolding, Shorthand. Ladies trained for Secre Posts.— 
KATE BELT, 34 + Piccadilly C Circus, W. Telephone, 14416 Central. 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


7 £2 2 22s eS WANTED. 
Literary work <p Terms, 104. per 1 < words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W. Cc. 


ANISH DAIRY FARMING and Sale of Pure Milk 

in Bottles. Large herd of cows kept. Also fruit growing indoor and 

out, and daffodil bulbs and flowers.—F. IMPEY and Son, Longbridge Dairy, 

Northfield, near Birmingham, have VACANCY for PREMIUM PUPIL. 
Healthy outdoor life, 600 ft. above sea-level. 


gk AERA SG OFr Disgtingogtrsd z. 
Every kind of Book, Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Printing at 
Reasonable Prices. Estimates Free. Write for Art Booklet, free.— 
GERRARDS LIMITED, Producers of Printing of Distinction, 411A Harrow 
Road, London, W. Telephone : 2303 Paddington. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 























WISS MOUNTAINS—TWO ENGLISH LADIES 

RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS in Chalet at high altitude. Open-air life. 

Special conditions for anaemic and delicate girls. Lessons arranged to suit 
individual cases.—Apply, 3 Eliot Park, Lewisham. 


URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 
Apply for pamphlet of— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM ( English Pension). 
booming’ olte situated on the Lake of Thun. Splendid centre for Mountain- 


climbing. trips. Walking and driving, Excellent cuisine. Terms from 
6to8 frehés.—Propeiotress, Miss SIMPKIN, 











EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 


BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 

ung to go alone to an —— hotel or boarding: house. Bracing climate, 

Bea and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c, From £1 15s. 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epile sy. 
Experienced Medical and ISEWSOD a mest Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ADY of quiet and studious habits WISHES to HEAR 

of a a Ata FAMILY in or near good South Coast town with 

whom she can live, 1" terms. No other boarders or young people, 
—Box 197, The Breteler} ellington Street. Strand, London, Wac. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 


THREE BOOKS TO READ. 


A NOBLE FOOL. 


By FLORENCE EVERARD. 6s, 


The RBADEB.—“ A book of uncommon promise, written with marked ability.” 
The TIMES.—“ It is an affecting, well-developed, well-characterised plot.” 
The DUNDEE COURIER.—“ Distinctly out of the common.” 


DIARIES OF THREE WOMEN OF THE 


LAST CENTURY. 


Edited by EVELYN ST. LEGER. 


The SCOTSMAN.—“ The book is clever in its delineation of the character of ite three women ; 


and cannot but please and entertain.’ 


The GLASGOW EVENING NEWS.—* There is much in the book that is charming and enjoyable.” 
The TIMBS.—“ Their diaries have tender passages and are gracefully handled.” 


READY SHORTLY. 


A New Novel entitied 


A CLOSE RING; or, Episodes in the Life of a 


French Family. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


London: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 §/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

pnces, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly mecreas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dosen. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deliver+d Carriage 
Paid te any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


wary SUITOFRIEZE 
co.our BLUE GRASS 


(and 12 others). 
The latest for Shooting, &c., Suits. 


Descriptive Booklet ,with Patterrs) from the 
WOOLLEN 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store wil obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN Baker, «of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





lINNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
SoLte PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
aid. 

- To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 











Paid-up Capital ....0.00.sesesseeseesee£ 1,500,000 
Reserve Fun .......00.0..00c00s00e00000+0- 1,120,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States aud New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





“SPECTATOR.” 





THE 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions veceived by, THE OLD CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News CoMPAny, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Jaylor 
Building, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LispRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THe 
HaroLtp A. WILSON Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street Weat, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 S¢. Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING Depot, Chirv and Port Said ; 
and Wm. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Zown. 


Union Square, New 


Chicago, 


Toronto, 


utherine 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; RB. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 





and W.C. RieBy, Adelaide, 





A BOOK FOR EVERYONE TRAVELLING 
IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD. 


JUST READY, demy Svo, cloth gilt, price 5s. net. 


ESSENTIALS IN 
ARCHITECTURE 


An Analysis of the Principles and Qualities 
to be looked for in Buildings. 


By JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A,, 
Fellow and Past-President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
With 74 Illustrations (mostly Full-page) of Old and 
Modern Buildings reproduced from Photographs, 


Mr. BRB. NORMAN SHAW, B.A., writes:—“I 
have read the proofs of this work with the test 
interest. I am quite sure it will arouse enthusiasm 
in hundreds of readers, but if it attracted only a 
dozen, it would not have been written in vain. 
Mr. Belcher wishes his readers to think of Archi- 
tecture—architecturally ; tells them how to do so, 
and no one is more competent to teach them.” 


IUustrated Prospectus post-free on application, 
B. T. BATSFORD, 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
es’ W 


CAMBRIC Ladi Ladies’ 2,9 dos 





Rostnson & CLeaver have a 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
SHIRTS with 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 
of Fine Long 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 


Gents’ 3/6 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. 

LISTS POST FREE, 
perdoz. Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/11 
4 fold Fronts & 
SAMPLES & PRICE Cloth, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per doz, 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 


“The Irish Gambrics of Messrs. 

POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS 

IRISH 

per doz. 
MA TCHLESS 
Cuffs & Bodies 
(to measure, 2/- extra). 
14/- the 4-doz. 





Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 
40 


DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss ‘THackerar. 

the COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIA'T1ONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magasine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on appheation to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Deuison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 5.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Assécia 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY 
OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W, 
‘LITTLE GRIPPER’ CARDEN WALKING 
STICK consists of cane, with lever at one end 
operating jaws at the other by means of wire down 
centre. Cuts and holds flowers and fruit, prunes 
aud draws weeds, saves stooping, climbing, soiled 
hands, and trampled beds. Recommended by Editors 
of Feld, Queen, Garden, &. Sharpened aud repaired 
free for two years. Price, 5s.; plated, 7s. 6d. 

Special terms for Bazaars on application. 

Ask your Lronmonger,or on approval, post-free, from 

A. C. HARRIS ( Dept. 6), ) airtel Leicester. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLe in ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Jal/- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly, 
dom ‘ » @ 86,..01463..073 


Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, Pas hina, 


Japan, ow = «606 isd, 8 168... OBB 
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A LITTLE BOOK FOR ALL PATRIOTS. 


THE BRITON’S FIRST DUTY: 
The Case for Universal Military Training. 
With an Introduction by Jytt-Sovehal EARL ROBERTS, 


Fourth (Abridged) Edition. 65th Thousand. 8 Diagrams. 


6d. net. Contents. 6d. net. 

Part I.—I. The Present Position of Great Britain.—II. The Army.—III. The 
Navy.—IV. The Problem of Invasion.—V. The Attitude of Foreign Powers. 

Part II1.—The Justice and Necessity of Compulsory Training: I. The 
Justice of Compulsory Training.—II. The Necessity of Compulsory Training. 

Part I1I.—The Programme of the League. Part IV.—The Advantages of 
Universal Military Training. Part V.—Objections.—Conclusion. 

Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., says:—‘‘I am glad to 
write a tew words of recommendation for this little book, in which 
National Defence is dealt with from every point of view, shortly but 
yet fully and ably. I earnestly invite my countrymen to read its 
terse and well-written aggemests. and, i or ogres with them as 
to what is ‘The Briton’s First Duty,’ to do all in their power to urge 
forward this most important movement in favour of the greatest 
national reform ever yet placed before the British race.” 

SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Times.—‘‘ The book should be read by all who regard the honour and 
the security of the Empire as a sacred trust to guard which is without doubt 
the Briton’s First Duty.” 

The Morning Post.—‘* This is the most effective of all the many appeals for 
a National Army, and it is one which deserves to be most widely read. The 
author writes modestly, but clearly and well, and with the force of a genuine 
and earnest patriotism.” 

The Standard.—“ This little book ought to find its way into every home in 
Britain. If it could be given sincere and impartial consideration incalculable 
good might result.” 

The Pal! Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The author has produced a most convincing, a 
most readable, and a highly interesting book. It deserves to be widely 
read because the subject is treated in an impartial, scientific and statesman- 
like manner.” 

The Athenzum.—“ A book which should be studied by all who are interested 
in the present condition and future of the defence of the Empire....... We put 
down the book with the feeling that the anthor has given us the best state- 
ment which exists in favour of a conscript home army.” 

The Spectator.—‘* The author makes an earnest and well-written appeal to 
his countrymen.” 

The Saturday Review.—‘“‘ A contribution to the literature of the subject which 
is useful on account of its directness and simplicity, combined with the fulness 
and pertinence of the information contained in it.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and from the Offices of the 
NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE, 72 Victoria Street, 8.W. 6d. net. 


AN OLD ENGLISH PARISH. 


By J. CHARLES WALL, 
Author of “Shrines of British Saints.” 
“The subject is so interesting, and its exposition so clear and striking, 


that the book cannot fail to commend itself to the public.”’ 
—CarpINaAL Merry Dew VAL, 


With 109 Illustrations, demy §vo, 6s. net. 





TALBOT and CO., 18 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





The modern man or woman uses a fountain pen, 
The successful man or woman uses the BEST. 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pens 


are everywhere noted for 
their all-satisfying qualities. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 





Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER— 
**I am very pleased with my pen; it is perfect in every 
respect. To those who do not happen to be happy 
possessors of a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen, I can only say—get 
one at once.” 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 


**I have sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until 
last Friday, without repair, and always with perfect satis- 
faction. I have written with it half-a-dezen or more 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I feel to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought another of your make. I do not know whether you 
eare for this testimonial, but I feel as if the pen which has 
carried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 


Prices 106 upwards. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO, 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester : and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago 











Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 

es, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 


AMERICANS IN LONDON 


London : _SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBEAKIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telephone: CentraL 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox, Codes: Unicope and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOKTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity aud thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 

* Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFRED Gibson. 
Price 2s. 6d, each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £65,000,000. 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 7 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey _ style) 

‘ by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices :—41b., 38. 7d.; 4} ib., 3s. i04.; 
51b., 4s. Id.; 5} 1b., 4s. 5d.; and 6Ib., 4s. 10d. , o 
an Wen to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry ani Supply Company, 


I EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
lA )ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


£9 19. 61—NORWEGIAN FJORDS GRUISE. 
Ow * NO NIGHT TRAVELLING SWISS TOURS. - 
LUCERNE, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, TERRITET. 


Full particulars of H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Tennyson’s Lover's 


Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 
Furce, 1539; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, 1841 ; Rosamund Gray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1850; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Curzon’'s Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vols., 1878; Jane Erre, 
3 vois., 1347 ; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1366; 
Chancer, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill's Poems, 8 vols., 1844. EDWARD RAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
] OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered. Churchill’s Poems, 

3 vols., 1844; Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or ‘43; Sketches by Boz, 2 vols. 
1836 ; Gardiner’s Hist., 2 vols., 1863; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1887; 
Adonais, 1821; Swinburne’s Poems. Moxon, 1866. Libraries bought. All books 
supplied. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as 4 
light supper repast. 

















In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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BOOKS ON APPROVAL 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., are conscious 
that they cannot expect Booksellers to keep a 
complete stock of all their Publications, and 
they have therefore made arrangements by which 
Bookbuyers can have on approval any Volume 
published by them (if over six shillings in price) 
on the understanding that if it is returned uncut 
and in good condition, the cost of the carriage 
will be defrayed by the customer. 


Applications for Books on approval must NOT 
be addressed to the Publishers, but to a Retail 
Bookseller, through whom the transaction must 


take place. 


ISRAEL IN EUROPE. 
By G. F. ABBOTT. With a Map, 8vo, 10s. not. 


TRIBUNE.—* The survival of the Jew is a theme of such perennial wonder 
that any book attempting to trace the evolution of that phenomenon is worthy 
of careful study Mr. Abbott's excellent book.” 








POINTS OF CHURCH LAW, 


and other Writings Illustrative of the Law of the Church. 
By CLEMENT Y. STURGE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, of the 
Inner Temple. Medium 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW CANTERBURY TALES. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 
(Transferred to Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REDUCED TO 3s. 6d. net. 
THE EXETER EPISCOPATE OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE, 1869-1885. 


By E. G. SANDFORD, his sometime Chaplain, Ar ‘hdeacon 
of Exeter. With Photogravure and other Illustrations, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


JULY NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED. 


MIND. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW of PSYCHOLOGY & PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by Prof. G. F. STOUT. Price 4s. 


Convents: REALITY AND THE CRITERION FOR TRUTH OF IDEAS. 
Joux Dewer.—THE NATURE OF INCOMPATIBILITY. Lesure J. Watxer. 
—THE SUBCONSCIOUS FACTORS OF MENTAL PROCESS (IL) A. M. 
Bopgrx.—TIME AS DERIVATIVE. V. Werry.—DISCUSSIONS.—CRITICAL 
NOTICES.—NEW BOOKS.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS.—NOTES 
AND NEWS. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


Waterman’s 
ideal FOUNTAIN 


PEN 
is a constant delight to its owner—and a real 
convenience. It writes easily, without spurting 
or blotting, and without the slightest hesitancy. 
it is mechanically perfect. The spoon-feed is 
the simplest feed cxtant, and also the most 
efficient. Simplicity has been the aim of the 
makers-—for the less complications there are 
in the construction of a pen the less chance 
there is of a breakdown. The simplicity of 
every part of Waterman's Ideal is a guarantee 
of its reliability—a surety for its constant, 
steady working. 


Prices: 10/6, 


15-, 176, 21/-, and upwards. In Silver and Gold for 
Presentation. 


Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. If any difficulty in obtaining, 
write for name of nearest Agent and Catalogue, post-free, from L. & C. 


HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. (New York, 173 Broadway. 


\ USIC BY MAIL.—Any Musical Publication (British or 
Foreign) post-free by return. Lowest current prices. Special terms to 
Schools. Our New Violin Music Catalogue, « ontaining nearly 20,000 standard 


A NOVEL FOR NOVELISTS 
Mr. ERNEST OLDMEADOW’S 


SUSAN 


one of the most artistic novels of 1907, has 
also proved one of the most popular. 
“SUSAN ” is now in its Fourth Edition in 
England and in its Third in the United 
States [where it has only been on sale for 
three weeks]. In “SUSAN” the author's 
art so conceals itself that thousands of 
readers have praised his lively and straight- 
forward book for its “artlessness.” But art 
cannot conceal itself from artists. In France, 
where writers of romances have long been 
fastidious on points of literary workman- 
ship, its technical mastery is being heartily 
acclaimed. For example, M. Henri D. 
Davray, the eminent critic, says in the 
“Mercure de France” :— 


De tous les livres qu'on aime ase remémorer, “ SUSAN,’ 
le roman de Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow, est de ceux qui laissent 
un riant souvenir. Ce n'est pas |'@uvre forte qui vous 
onecese et vous secoue tyranniquement, mais c'est un 
récit conté avec sincérité et qui réussit a émouvoir déli- 
cieusement. Le rire avec les larmes!....Joliment écrit, 
trés savamment composé, avec des personnages élégants 
ou avenants et tous diversement séduisants, ce roman a 
toutes les graces qui peuvent assurer le succes, Et 
lauteur ne s'est pas contenté de fabriquer, d’aprés les 
recettes d'une habile cuisine, une délectable friandise. 
Tout en prouvant son savoir-faire, il a fait usage, et un 
excellent usage, de son intelligence, de ses dons, de son 
talent. Miss Gertrude et Susan, qui restent d'un bout 
a l'autre au premier plan, sont deux personnages auxquels 
on s’attache, et leur correspondant, un peu fantasque, un 
peu chimérique, si l'on veut, devient au dénouement un étre 
bien sympathiquement raisonnable. Le quiproquo sur 
lequel est basé le roman se dénoue de Ia facon la plus 
naturelle et la plus charmante. Tout finit bien, et, apres 
la scéne de tous les aveux, au clair de lune, sur la plage, 
une scene trés délicatement traitée, on ferme le livre en 
souriant. : 

Price 6s, 


London: E. GRANT RICHARDS, 
7 Carlton Street. 


| 3rd Large Impression Now Ready. 





The Most Thrilling 





Novel of the Year. 


MY LORD 
OF ESSEX 





BY 
FRANCES M. BROOKFIELD 
6s. 
The Datty TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘It is 
seldom that an historical novel is so 
satisfactory; there is not a single dull or 
dead page....... We have nothing but 


praise for the exciting tale, the accurate 
and lively picture of the period, and 


the the 


extremely clever drawing of 
characters. Mrs. Brookfield 


tainly write some more historical novels.’ 


must cer- 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN and SONS, Ltd., 


London: 





and current publications, post-free, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Southsea, 








1 Amen Corner, E,C, 
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Mr. Wm.Heinemann’s New Books 


THE SENSATION OF THE DAY! 





MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


1781-1814. 
With Portrait, 1 vol., 10s. net.* 
“* From cover to cover the book is packed with wit 
and observation, and as a picture and history of those 


wonderful years it is of enthralling interest.” 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





TWO BOOKS FOR LOVERS OF NATURE AND SPORT 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.S. 
Revised by J. E. BAGNALL, A.L.S. With 75 Plates in Colour, 1 vol. 4to, 
30s. net.* 


“*Miss Adams has succeeded admirably. She has a subtle appreciation 
which seems to admit us into the intimacy of every plant.” —Times, 


ECLIPSE AND O’KELLY. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “A History of the Turf.” Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. crown 4to, 
£1 1s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, £3 3s. net.* 


“* Appeals not merely to the lover of the Turf, but to the student of society 


and mannefs in one of the most interesting periods of our social history." 
—Daily Telegraph. 





FOOD and FEEDING. 


A GUIDE to MODERN COOKERY 


By A. ESCOFFIER, of the Carlton Hotel. 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net.* 


“The ordinary good plain cook will discover something worth learning on 
— The book is a comprehensive one as well as a simple one. It 
should be in every house.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NUTRITION 


By RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, Ph.D., LL.D. 

*,* The author of “‘ Physiological Economy of Nutrition” is acknowledged 
to be one of the most eminent authorities on dietetics, and his new work will 
appeal to the general reader as well as to the scientists. 


* Prospectus of these important works on application. 


OF MAN. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. net.* 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE. 


By &. F. BENSON, Author of “Paul.” 


“ Will probably be the most widely read and discussed novel of the season.” 
—Truth, 


ALICE=~FOR~SHORT. 


By W. DE MORGAN, Author of “Joseph Vance.” 


“* With ‘Joseph Vance’ he won general applause, and 
with ‘Alice-for-Short' he should consolidate his position. 
No reader should miss it.'—Daily Telegraph. 


THE INVADER. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “Sons of the Sword.” 
* Interesting, exciting, well designed, well constructed, well written.” 


GHETTO COMEDIES. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, Author of “Ghetto Tragedies.” 
With 4 Coloured Illustrations. 
“ A fitting pendant to his ‘Ghetto Tragedies.’ Of singular and engrossing 
interest,””—Spectator. 


SIR ELYOT OF THE WOODS. 


By EMMA BROOKE, Author of “A Superfluous Woman.” 


“ Miss Brooke contrives to pervade her story with the beauty and sanctity 
of the woods. There is vigour and life about her characters and plenty of 


shrewd humour.’’—Tinves. 


THE STORY OF ANNA BEAMES. 


By G& A. DAWSON SCOTT, Author of “Idylls of Womanhood.” 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of “The Man of Property.” 


[Fourth Impression, 


* 4 distinguished and remarkable piece of work.”’—Morning Post. 


KEDDY: a Story of Oxford. 


By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of “ Things that are Cmsar’s.”’ 
“ This is the REAL Oxford.”—Standard. [Second Impression. 





Londuu: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





—s 


A novel with a new motive,” 
—Daily Chronicie, 


A 6s. 
WOMAN’S WAR, 
By WARWICK DEEPING. 


‘* This story of a brave woman's fight against an hereditary 
tendency is finely told with real insight and discernment.” 
—Athenceum, 
“The story is exttemely interésting. We sincerely con. 
gratulate Mr. Deeping upon having found a new motive, and 
upon handling it in a masterly way.”—Daily Chronicie. 





‘6A swinging, vigorous sea story.” 
—Liverpool Post, 


TO THE 


CREDIT OF THE SEA. 


By LAWRENCE MOTT. 

“ Shows a widely comprehensive knowledge of the wilder forms 

of life in British North America, both ashore and afloat, We are 
glad to recommend this book.”—Athenzum. 


Illustrated, 6s. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THROUGH THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE 
W. D. Howe ts. 


BASIL Kina. 


6s, 


THE GIANT’S STRENGTH 
THE LONG TRAIL 
HARPER’S OUTDOOR BOOK FOR BOYS 


With over 400 Illustrations. 


5s. 
6s. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following ;— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXXIX. Lichfield, 


Rorneran Hurst. By 
THE ROADS OF THE FUTURE. 
ON THE ROADS OF FRANCE.—III. By “ Marnrop.” 
LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS AND THEIR MORAL. 
ETON VERSUS HARROW. (With Portraits of the Elevens.) 
NOTES ON BISLEY. 
THE NATIONAL POULTRY CONFERENCE. 
The Turf-—Kennel—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 
LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked *‘ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Swhjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, dc. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘** The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 
is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and & Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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MR. EVELEIGH NASH’S LATEST BOOKS 





THE UNTRODDEN WAYS OF ENGLAND. 
NOW READY.—Price 10s. 6d. net. 


WITH OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY THE AUTHOR. 


NOOKS & CORNERS 
OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By ALLAN FEA, 
Author of “Secret Chambers and Hiding Places,” &c. 


The Academy.—* It is a good book.” 


The World.—“ It touches beautiful and hidden things......and its 
pictures make an almost incomparabie series.” 











A BRILLIANT NOVEL. NOW READY. Price Gs. 


REGINALD AUBERON. 


The Autobiography of a Selfish Man. 
By HORACE WYNDHAM, 


Author of “Audrey the Actress,” &c. 


Daily Telegraph.—* It lures us to read on to the finish.” 

Scotsman.— The book makes one remember Barry Lyndon and 
Sir Willoughby Patterne...... cannot but enhance its author's repu- 
tation.” 





A STRANGE ROMANCE. NOW READY. Price 6s. 


VAITI of the ISLANDS 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. 





MR. LE QUEUXS SUMMER BOOK. 


First Large Edition Exhausted. Second Impression in a Few Days. 
Price 6s. 


The Count’s Chauffeur 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of “The Invasion of 1910,” ec. 


Tribune—“ Even Mr. Edge would get giddy if he sat by the side 
of ‘the Count’s chauffeur.’ ” 





NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
PRICE SIX SUILLINGS EACH, 

WHICH WOMAN ? - - G. B. Burgin. 

PETRONEL OF PARADISE Mrs. Fred. Maturin. 

PARSON CROFT Norman Innes. 

MR. POSKITT J. S. Fletcher. 

THE REMNANT Charles Marriott. 





4 GROUP OF SUCCESSFUL AUTHORS. 
Mr. NASH has pleasure in announcing that during this year he 
will publish WORKS by the following well-known AUTHORS :— 

Martin Hume, Francis Gribble, Lewis Melville, 
Douglas Sladen, Horace Annesley Vacheli, Percy 
White, Barry Pain, Frank Richardson, J. 
Bloundelle-Burton, William Le Queux, Mrs. 
Philip Champion de Crespigny, J. S. Fletcher, 
Tom Gallon, and Charles Marriott. 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW LI6T 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
GLASS. By Epwarp Ditton. With 37 Illustrations in 


Collotype and 12 in Colour, 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 
“A magnificent contribution to the history of Art.”—Morning Post. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. By Gesonce 
Pastox. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

This book contains a large number of hitherto unpublished letters, 

“The work has been undertaken by a really competent investigator and a 
writer of correct and agreeable English. George Paston's treatment of the 
Pope episode is highly satisfactory.” —Athenzwm. 

“A very interesting book.” —Times, 


A YEAR IN RUSSIA. By the Hon. Maurice Barina. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ This is a sound, useful book ; interesting and instructive.”—Standard. 

“* Of extraordinary vivacity and interest. Mr, Baring, with artistic capacity 
and a dramatic power of narration, has created a vivid, intelligible picture of 
a nation in time of upheaval.”’—Daily News, 

“Mr. Baring writes as one who knows and understands, with humorous 
appreciation, with insight, and with affection, yet without extravagance.” 

—Times. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY, Viscount 
pees. By J. A. BR. Marniorr, M.A. With 23 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net, 

“A delightful book on a delightful subject.”"-—Times. 
“A volume of absorbing human interest.”—Academy. 
“An excellent biography, perfect in temper as in knowledge.” 
—CHARLES Wuis.er, in Observer. 


POEMS BY WORDSWORTH. Selected by Sroprorp 


A. Brooke. With 40 Illustrations by Epuunxp H. New. Witha Frontispiece 
in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful edition illustrated in the poet's own Spirit.""—Standard, 
“Has so much of freshness and beauty as to be worthy of the highest 
commendation.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Stopford Brooke almost succeeds in making a perfect selection, and 
the preface is written with all the charm that characterises his pen.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


THROUGH EAST ANGLIA ON A CAR. By J. E. 


Vincext. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Frans Sournsearsg, B.B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book has been written after prolonged touring in that part of the 
country to give motorists an idea of the nature of the roads and the quality 
of the inns and to tell them something of the character of the scenery so 
that they may take an intelligent view of the numerous objects of literary 
and historical interest passed on the road. 


ROUND ABOUT WILTSHIRE. 


With 30 Illustrations, including 14 in Colour, by T. C. Gores, 
8vo, 6s. 
“Conveys most admirably the charm of a county so English yet so little 
known.”’—Punch. 
“Abounds iu information and is well written, while the photographs are 
good and the illustrations by Mr. Gotch are wonderful for the money.” 
“ Chatty, bright and pleasant.”—Daily Telegraph. — World. 
** Quite a fascimating book in itself, and a capital cicerone for any traveller.” 


—Spectator. 
DAYS IN CORNWALL. By C. Lewis Hinp. With 


36 Illustrations, including 16 in Colour by WitL1am Pascog. Crown 8v6, 6s, 
** Pictures and text together constitutean ideal survey,”’—Daily Chronicle. 
“Full of human interest and is everywhere marked by the true holiday 
spirit.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
“A pleasant miscellany of fact and fiction, of quotation and obsetvation.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A book like Mr. Hind’s is as valuable for the student and explorer as fot 
the casual tourist.”—British Weekly. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE. By Arcuisatp Weir, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* He has skilfully presented a coherent view.”~—Morning Leader. 
“The book will afford valuable assistance to all who are anxious to com- 
mence the study of the period.”—Morning Post. 
* Distinctly original in conception and notably successful in execution.” 


—Trebune, 
DUBLIN. By 8S. A. O. FrrzParrick. Illustrated by 
W.C. Greex. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities, 
“ A crisply-written and entertaining survey." — Standard. 
“The story of Dublin is of fascinating interest.”—Tribune. 
“Thoroughly readable and of convenient form.’ — Westminster Gazette. 


NORTH WALES. . Story. With 32 Illustra 


By A. F 
tions, small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 





By A. G. BRADLEY. 
Crown 


[The Little Guides. 





FICTION 
THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. By Bernarp Capes, 


Author of “A Jay of Italy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MAGIC PLUMES. By Mrs. Srevarr Erskrve. 
Crown 5vo, 6s. 

“It bristles with good ideas, but the real merit of the tale is in its complete 

and delightful freshness, in the admirable portrayal of the two brothers, in 

the well-created Mexican atmosphere—in short, in its interest.’’ 


—Morning Leader. 
THE BAY OF LILACS. By Pavn WarnemAn, Author 
of *‘ A Heroine from Finiand.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ He has contrived to invest each character with a distinct personality, and 
he is constantly delighting us with little intimate touches, both in his 
descriptions of places and character, which make this novel a wonderfully true 
picture of Finland.”—Daily News, 
** Really remarkable for its fine poetic descriptions.” —Standard. 


THE QUEST OF GEOFFREY DARRELL. By Avetive 


Serceant. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Piease write for particulars of Messrs. Methuen’s 
New Noveis. 





METHUEN & CO., 86 Essex Street, London, W.O0, 
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MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS 





Mr. Murray’s Quarterly List of Forthcoming, New, and Recent Publications will be sent post-free on application, 





AUSTIN, John. 
THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. Being an Edition of Lectures 


I., V., and VI. of Austin’s ‘‘ Jurisprudence,”’ and of Austin’s ‘‘ Essay on 
the Uses of the Study of Jurisprudence.” With Critical Notes and 
Excursus by W. JetHro Browy. 10s. 6d, net. 

LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE ; or. The Philosophy of Positive 
Law. Edited by Ropert Camrsety. ‘2 vols 

STUDENT’S EDITION OF AUSTIN'S JURISPRUDENCE. Compiled 
from the above work by Ropert CAMPBELL. 12s. 


og AMAL YaIS OF AUSTIN'S JURISPRUDENCE. By Gorpon Campset. 


BORROW, George. 
(The only Authorised and Compicte Edition of his Works.) 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 2 vols., 12s. New Edition in 1 vol., 6s. Thin 
Paper Edition, 2s. 6d. net, leather; 2s. net, cloth. 
9 LAvenene. New Edition, 6s. Thin Paper Edition, 2s. 6d. net, leather ; 
2s. net, cloth. 
ROMANY RYE. New Edition, 6s. Thin Paper Edition, 2s. 6d. net, 
leather; 2s. net, cloth. 
THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. New Edition, 6s. 
2s. 6d. net, leather; 2s. net, cloth. 
WILD WALES. New Edition, 6s. Thin Paper Edition, 2s. 6d. net, 
leather ; 2s. net, cloth. 
ROMANO LAVO LIL; or the Word Book of the Gypsy Lan- 
guage. 6s. 


With 


Thin Paper Edition, 


ee W. I, Kyarr. 


LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW. By re 
vo! 


Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


BYRON, Lord, the Works of. 


A New Text, Collated with the bg MSS. and Revised Proofs, with 
many hitherto Unpublished Additions. With wy and full 
Indices. With Portraits and Illustrations, 13 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Poetry. 7 vols. Edited by Ernest H. Coterince 
Letters. 6vols. Edited by Rowrayp E. PRoruero, M.V.O. 

DON JUAN. Complete in 1 vol., with New Additional Stanzas published 
for the first time in 1904. 6s. 

THE POETICAL WORKS. The only Complete and Copyright Text in 
lvol. Edited, with au Introduction, by Ernest H. CoLeriper. With 
Portrait, 6s. net. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF LORD BYRON: a Collection of his Private 
oeeere of Men aud of Matters. Arranged by W. A. Lewis Berrayy. 

ith 2 Portraits, 10s. 6d. net. 


CRIPPS, Wilfred. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Ninth Edition, with 123 Mlustrations and 
2,600 Facsimile Plate Marks, Svo, 21s. net. 
*,* Tables of the Date-Letters and Marks sold separately, 5s. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE. Its Makers and Marks. With Tables of 
Makers’ Marks, in addition to the Plate Marks, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena, 
from the 2nd to the 16th Century. A New Edition, with Editorial Notes 
by Layetoy Dovetas, with upwards of 200 Illustrations. Large demy 
8vo, 6 vols., £1 1s. net each. 

Vol. I.—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 
Vol. I1.—GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 


DARWIN, Charles. 
CROSS AND SELF - FERTILIZATION IN THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 

DESCENT OF MAN, and SELECTION IN RELATION TO SEX. 
Woodcuts. Library Edition, 2 vols., 15s. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
dd FORMS OF FLOWERS ON PLANTS OF THE SAME 

EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS a MAN AND ANIMALS. 
Tlustrations, 12s. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. n 

FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH Tas ACTION OF 
WORMS. I.ustrations, 6s. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Woodcuts, 9s. 

JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST DURING A VOYAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net 

MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF CLIMBING PLANTS. Woodcuts, 6s. 
Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net, and in paper cover, Is. net. 

VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION. 
Woodcuts, 2 vols., 15s. Popular Edition, 2 vols., 5s. ne 

VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH ORCHIDS "ARE FERTILIZED 
BY INSECTS. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 
1 vol. Edition, 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

MORE LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN. patted by Francis 
Darwin and A.C. Sewarp. Portraits, 2 vols., 32s. ne 


“FERGUSSON, James. 
STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES. With 1,700 Illustrations, 5 vols. medium 8vo, £6 6s. 


*GIBBON, Edward. 
HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited, with Notes, by Mitmay, Guizot, and Sir WILLIAM Situ. Maps, 
8 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 





*GOLDSMITH, Oliver, Works of. 


Edited, with Notes, by Peter Cunnineuam. Vignettes, 4 vols. 8y0, 
7s. 6d. each, 


*GROTE, George. 


Pa Nt OF GREECE. Portrait, Map, and Plans, 10 vols. crown S¥9, 
5s.each. (The volumes may be had separately.) 


HALLAM, Henry. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Library Edition, 
3 vols. 8vo, 30s. Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. Cabinet 
Edition, 3 vols. post Svo, 12s. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols., 16s. 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF PAINTING, 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Sixth Edition, Reviseg, 
By Sir Hewrr Lararp, G.C.B. With nearly 250 Illustrations, 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 30s. 

THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. Third Eudition, 
gues By Sir I. A. Crowe. With 6v Lilustrations, 2 vols. crown 8y0, 


MAINE, Sir Henry S. 


ANCIENT LAW. 2s. 6d. net. With Introduction and Notes by Sir 
Frepericx Potrocs, Bart. 5s. net. 

INTRODUCTION AND NOTES TO MAINE’S ANCIENT LAW. By 
Sir Freperice Pouiiock, Bart. Separate. 2s. 6d. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND WEST. Six Lectures 
delivered at Oxford. 

LECTURE ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF INSTITUTIONS. 9s. 

DISSERTATIONS ON EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM. 9s. 

POPULAR GOVERNMENT. Four Essays. 7s. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 7s. 6d. 


MOTLEY, John Lothrop. 
(The only Authorised and Complete Edition of his Works.) 
HISTORY oe. THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. Portraits, 4 vols, 
crown 8vo, 6s. h. Also Library Edition, demy 8vo, 4 vols., 10s. 64. 
net each. 
LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, Also Library Edition, demy 8vo, 2 
net each. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. Rees Illus 
trations. Library Edition, demy 8vo, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. net each 


*POPE, Alexander. 


LIFE "AND WORKS OF. With Introductions and Notes by J. Ww. 
Croxer, Rev. W. ELwiy, -— W. J. Countnorse. 10 vols., with 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 


SMILES, cen, 


Popular Edition, with Illustrations, Large cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 
A complete List of Smiles’ Works will be sent 
post- 


Illustrations, 
vols., 10s. 6d, 


free on application. 


STANLEY, Late Dean. 

SINAI AND PALESTING IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR HISTORY. 
Cheap Edition. With Co Maps, 5s. net. 

THE BIBLE IN THE. HOLY LAND. With Illustrations. 
Edition. 1s, net. 

Justony OF THE JEWISH | CHURCH. With Portrait, Maps, and 

lans. 3 vols. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. net each. 

HISTORY OF THE EASTERN ¢ CHURCH, With Map, 6s. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 7s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. With Illustrations, 
o— ition. With 24 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Plans, 

net. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Tllustrations, 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 

ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE 
FROM 1850 TO 1870. 6s. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
With Portrait, 2 vols., 12s.—Cheap Edition. With Portrait and 16 Half. 
tone Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


YULE, Col. Sir Henry. 


THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, THE VENETIAN. Sir Henry 
Yule’s Translation, Revised throughout in the light of Modern Dis- 
coveries by Professor Henri Cornpier. With a MEMOIR OF HENRY 
YULE by his DavGuter. With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 
8vo, £3 3s. net. 


YULE, Col. Sir Henry, and BURNELL, 
Arthur Coke. 


HOBSON-JOBSON. Being a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and Phrases, and of Kindred Terms, Etymological, Historical, 
Geographical, and Discursive. New Edition. Thoroughly Revised by 
Witt Crooge. Demy Svo, 28s. net. 


Cheap 


With 





* Arrangements have been made with ooeteatnee euaning them to offer special terms for complete sets of 
ese works. 





JOHN 


MURRAY, Albemarle 


Street, W. 
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